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I HA v E. wats ſeveral viſtts to the, muſenm 


at Portici, Principally, as you, may believe, to 


view the antiquities qug out of Herculaneum 
and Pompeis. The work publiſhing by Go 
vernment, ornamented with engravings of the 


chief articles of this curious collection, will; 4 in 


all probability, be continued for: many yeals, as 
0 articles worthy of the ſculptor's at ars 


daily diſcovered, and as a vaſt mine; pf curioſi- | 


ties is ſuppoſed | to be concealed in the unqpen- 
ed ſtreets. of Pompeia. Among the ancient 


paintings, thoſe which ornamented the theatre 
of Herculaneum are more elegant than any that 
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dave hitherto been found at Pompeia. All 
2 thoſe paintings were executed upon the ſtucco 
which lined the walls ; they, have been ſawed 
off with great labour and addreſs, and are no- 
_. Preſerved in glaſs caſes; the cqlpurs, we are 
ttcld, were much brighter before they were 
dran out of their ſubterraneous abode, and ex 
poſed to the open air ; they are, howevet, 1 UN 
_ wonderfully lively: the ſubjeQs are underſtood 
at the firſt glance by thoſe who are unacquaint- 
ed with the Grecian hiſtory and mythology. 
"There is a Chiron teaching Achilles to play on 
the lyre, Ariadne deſerted, the Judgment of 
Paris, ſome Bacchantes and Fauns; the largeſt 
piece repreſents Theſeus's victory over the Mi- 
notaur. It conſiſts of ſeven or eight figures ve- 
ry well grouped, but a Frieze, with a dancing 
woman, on 'a black ground, not above ten 
inches long, is thought the beſt; 


We ought not, however; to ET of Fi 

progreſs which che atitieiny had made in the 

art of painting, by the degree of perfection 

1 which appears in thoſe pictures. It is not pro- 

1 bäable that the beſt paintings of ancient Greece . 

1 bd. Italy were at Herculaneum; and, if it 'could 

be aſcertained that ſome 'of the prodiiations ok 

the beſt maſters were there, it Would nbt fol⸗ 

- low that thoſe which have been "difeovered' are 

1 of that'claſs, If "a ſtranger Were ic enter jt 
4» random a few hoiſes in London, and fee ſome 

| and good fa Were, be could not Wi 
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wecken conclude that the beſt of them were 


the very beſt in London. The paintings brought: 


from Herculaneum are perfect proofs that th 
ancients had made that progreſs in the art, which 
thoſe pictures indicate ; but do not form eve a 


preſumption, that they had not made a much 
greater, It is almoſt» demonſtrable that theſe 
paintings are not of their beſt. The ſame ſchool. 
which formed the ſculptor to correQneſs, would 
form the painter to equal "correAneſs” in his 


drawings, however deficient he might be in all: 
- the other parts of his art. Their beſt ſtatues 


are correct in their proportions, and elegant in 


their forms: Theſe paintings are not correct in 


their proportions, and e Se 
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42 F the TOPS the wn Faun and! 
the Mercury are the beſt. There are ſome fine 


bronze buſts ; the intaglios and cameos, which 


hitherto have been found either. in Herculane- 
um or Ae are ane dat kae Ys 


be elegance of DE wi labs 
workmankſhip, of the ornamental furniture and 


domeſtic utenſils, in ſilver and other metals; 
the variety and beauty of the lamps, tripods, 


and vaſes ; ſufficiently teſtify, if there were no 
other proofs, the fertile imagination. and exqui- 
fite execution of the ancient artiſts. | And, had 


their own poets and hiſtorians been -quite filent 


* the Roman refinements i in the art 
IF: 5 


4.4 l 
4 
3 
1 
PORE” 
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// 7 c 


| oficookery;; and the luxury of their tables ; the 
| prodigious variety of culinary inſtruments, the 
.- .  * moulds for jellies, for confe@ions, and paſtry, 

wich are collected in this muſeum,” would af-: 

ford a ſtrong preſumption that the great men 
of our own days have a nearer 'reſemblarice to 
\ _ thoſe ancient ebe er Yap bn 
| enn 1 15 r e 


c ERS Roe $f 
[$4 Many: be, IT hs Sound dt | 
Hereulaneum have been carried to Madrid ʒ but 
a great number ſtill remain at Portici. Great 
| pains have been beſtowed, and much ingenuity 
diſplayed, in ſeparating and unrolling the-ſheets, 
without deſtroying the writing. This has ſuc- 
ceeded in a certain degree; though, in ſpite of 
all the ſkill and attention of thoſe who are em- 
ployed in this very delicate work, the copiers 
are obliged to leave many blanks where the let- 
ters are obliterated. The manuſctipts hitherto 
unrolled and copied, are in the Gteek language, 
and not of a very important nature. As the 
unrolling thoſe papers muſt take up a great deal 
of time, and requires infinite addreſs, it is to 
be wiſhed that his Neapolitan Majeſty would 
ſend one at leaſt to every univerſity in Europe, 
| that the abilities of the moſt - ingenious men of 
every country might be. exerciſed on a ſubject 
ſo univerſally intereſting. | The method which 
ſhould be found to ſucceed beſt, might be im- 


mediately made known, and applied to the un 
folding of the remaining manuſcripts. The 
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RON of recovering thoſe works, whoſe 
loſs the learned have fo ö would 
of un by greatly TT 
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9 of Mount Veſuvius, about 
| ſeventeen hundred years ago: The former was 
a town of much more magnificence than the 


other; but it is jnfinitely more difficult to ve 
cleared of the matter which covers it. Sir 


William Hamilton, in his accurate and jaded. 
ous obſervations on Mount Veſuvius, afferts, 


that here are evident marks that the matter of 


ſix eruptions has taken its courſe over this de- 


voted town, fince the great Exploſion which in- 
volved it in the ſhine fate wifi Pompeia. "Theſe 


different eruptions' have al happened at conſt 
derable diſtances of time from each other. This 
appears by the layers of good! ſoit which are 


found betweel "them. ' But the matter which _ 


covers the town, and wih Which 
the theatre, and all the houſes hitherto examin- 


ed, e found filed, is not lata, but a ſort of 


ſoft ſtone; compoſed of pumiee and aſhes; in- 


termixed with earth. This has ſaved the pie- | 


tures, manuſeripts, buſts, utenſils, and other an- 
tiquiries, ' which have been recovered out of 


Herculaneum, from utter deſtruction For if 3 
any of the. ſix ſucceeding eruptions Rad happen- 


ed previous to this, and the red - hot liquid lava, 
of which they conſiſted, had flowed into the open 


city, it would have filled every ſtreet, ſcorched 
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| up every combuſtible ſ abſtance with intenſe 155 
involving the houſes, and all they contained, 


in one ſolid rock of lava, nnen and 


for ever inſeparable from it. The eruption, 


which buried the city in Gade earth, and 
aſhes, has in ſome meaſure preſerved it from the 
more deſtruQive effects of the fiery. e 
which have eee it ines. Yeu iba; 
When we DEE 5-1 125 the a e vitae _ 
thoſe eruptions were ſufficiently long to allow a 
ſoil to be formed upon the hardened lava of each; 


that a new city has been actually built on the lava 


of the laſt eruption; and that the ancient city is 
from ſeventy to one hundred feet below the pre- 


ſent ſurface of the earth; we muſt acknowledge 


it more ſurpriſing that any, than that ſo few, 


of its ornaments. have been recovered. At the 


beginning of the preſent century, any body 
would have imagined. that the buſts, ſtatues and 


pictures of Herculaneum had not a much better 


chance, than the perſons they repreſent, of ap- 
pearing again, within a few e . the 
Om of this globe. 


The els is different \ with regard to "UNITY 


: Though it was not diſcovered till about twenty- 


five years ago, which is forty years almoſt after 
thediſcovery of Herculaneum, yet the probability 


pas greatly in fayour of its being diſcovered 
ſooner, for Pompeia has felt the effects of a ſingle 
eruption only; it is not buried above twelve 
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feet below the ſurface of the ground; and the 
earth, aſhes, einders, and pumice· ſtones, : with 
which it is oered, are ſo light, and fo little 
tenacious, that they might be removed with no 
great difficulty. If the attention of his Nea- 
politan Majeſty were not engroſſed with more 


important concerns, he might have the Whole 
town uncovered in a very ſhort ſpace of time; 


half the lazzaroni of Naples could complete ; 


the buſineſs in ohe year. Hitherto only one 
ſtreet and a few e eee are cleared; 


the ſtreet is well paved with the ſame kind f 


ſtone of which the ancient roads are made, Fo. 
narrow cauſeways are raiſed à foot and an half 
on each ſide for the convenieney of foot paſſen- 
gers. The ſtreet itſelf, to my -recolleQion, is 
not ſo broad as the narroweſt part of the Strand, 
_ is ſuppoſed to have been inhabited by tradeſ- 
people. The traces of wheels of carriages are 
to be ſeen on the pavement; the diſtance be- 
tween the traces is leſs than that between the 
wheels of a modern poſt- chuiſe. I remarked 
this the mote as, on my firſt viewing the ſtreet, 
1 doubted whether there was room for tw]•]ẽ m- 
dern coaches to paſs each other. I plainly faw 
there was ſufficient room for two of the ancient 
chariots, whoſe wheels' were of no greater dif 
tance than between the traces on the pavement. 
The houſes are ſmall, and in a very different 
ſtyle from the modern Italian houſes ; for the 
former give an idea of neatneſs and conveniency. 
The ſtuceo on the walls is as hard as marble, 
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WE and beautiful. Some of the rooms are 


5 repreſenting Wha adimal; thay" are tolerably 
well executed, and on a little water being 
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Mott of . robes built e $a plan, 
ond. have one ſmall. toom from the paſſage, 
which is conjectured 10 have been the ſhop, 
wich a window to the fireet, and a place which 


ſeems to have been contrived for ſhewing the 
GL. AG greateſt advantage. The nature 


of the traffic carried on at one particular houſe, 
is indicated by a figure in alto rehevo of a a 0 


5 expreſſive kind, immedinely above the door. 


. > 3 
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g me beſt houſes with a roof, as nearly reſembling 


that which originally belonged to it as they could 
imagine, with a complete aſſortment of the an- 
tique furniture of the kitehen and each particular 
room. Such a houſe fitted up with accuracy 
and judgment, with all its utenſils and ornaments 
properly arranged, would be an object of uni- 
verſal curioſity, and would- ſwell the heart of 
the antiquarian with veneration and delight. 
Only imagine, my dear Sir, what thoſe gentle- 


| 85 muſt feel, when they ſee: the venerable 


abitations of the ancients in their preſent 
mournful condition, neglected, deſpiſed, aban- 
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injuries of the weather ! thoſe precious walls, 
which were it poſſible to tranſport them to the 
various countries of the world;'would be bought '} 
with avidity, and placed in the gardens 4 . 
Princes! How muſt the boſoms of all true vir 
tuoſas glow: with indignation, when they behold 
the manſions of the ancient Romans ſtripped 
of their ornaments, diſhonoured, and expoſed, 
luke a parcel of ragged galley; ſſaves, in the moſt 
indecent manner, with hardly any covering to 
theit nakedneſs; while a little paltry brick houſe, 
coming the Lord knows how, from a country = 
which men of taſte have always defpiſed, has 
been received with hoſpitality, dreſſed in a fine 
coat of the richeſt marble, adorned with! jewels _ 
and precious ſtones, aper 257 enn 
. diſtin8ion? TEE; 10 


1 . pert 0 "or town _ . 
ba is a rectangular building; with a colonnade, 
towards the court, ſomething in the ſtyle of the 
Royal Exchange at London, but ſmaller. This 
has every appearance of  a' barrack and guard 
ſhining ſtucco, elegantly fluted; the ſcrawlings. 
and drawings ſtill viſible on the walls, are ſuch 
as we might naturally expect on the walls of a 
guard room, where ſeliliers” are the deſigners, 
and ſwords the engraving"tools. They confift 

of gladiators fighting, ſome with each other, 
ſome with wild beaſts the N of the circus, 
as nee * the like; a few 


10 view oF” $OCTETY: AND 
Gpures in caricatura, deſigned: probably by ſome 
of the ſoldiers; in ridicule: of their companions, 
F or perhaps of their officers ; and there are'abun- 
dance of names inſcribed on various parts of the 
Wall, according to the univerſal cuſtom of the 


humbleſt candidates for fame in all ages and 


countries. It may be ſafely aſſerted, that none 
of thoſe who. have endeavourered to tranſmit 
their names to. poſterity in this manner, have 
ſucceeded ſo well as the nes * ws e 
of a | 
At a en diſtance 550 the "OY | 
38A building, known by the inſcription upon it, 
for a temple of the goddeſs Iſis ; chere is no- 
thing very magnificent in its appearance: the 
pillars are of brick ſtuccoed like thoſe of the 
guard- room. The beſt paintings, hitherto found 
at Pompeia, are thoſe of this temple; they have 
been cut of the walls and removed to Portici. 
It was abſolutely neceſſary to do this with the 
pictures at Herculaneum, becauſe there they 
could not be ſeen without the help of torches; 
but here, where they could be ſeen by the light 
of the Sun, they would, in my humble opinion, 
have appeared to more advantage, and have had 
a better effect in the identical ſituation in which 
they were placed by the aneient artiſt. A few 
ſtill remain, particularly ope, which is conſidered | 
by travellers as a great curioſity; it is a ſmall 


view of a villa, with the — apt 11 to 
it, | 


* 


In a large cellar, or vaulted gallery, belonging 
to this houſe, there are a number of amphore, 
or earthen, veſſels, arranged along the walls 3. 
moſt of them filled with a kind of read ſub-- 
flance, ſuppoſed to have been wine. This cel - 
lar is ſunk about two-thirds. below the farface.of, 


the ground, and is lighted by ſmall narrow win 5 
dows. I have called it gallery, becauſe it is 


about twelve feet in width, and is the whole. 
length. of two adjoining, ſides. of the ſquare. 
which the villa forms. It was uſed not only as 
a repoſitory for wine, but alſo as a cool retreat 
for the family during exceſſive hot weather. 


Some of this unfortunate family ſought ſhelter | 5 


in this place from the deſtruQive ſhower which, 


overwhelmed the town. we: ſkeletons, four . 85 


being thoſe of children, were found here; where 
they muſt have met a more cruel and lingering. 


death, than that which they ſhunned. .In. one. 


room, the body of a. man was found, with an. 
ax in the hand; it is probable he had been en- 
deayouring to cut a paſſage. into the open air 3 
he had broken and pierced the wall, but had 
| expired before he could clear away the N 
ing rubbiſn. Few ſkeletons were found in the 
ſtreets,. but a conſiderable number in the houſes... 


Before the deciſive ſhower fell, which ſmothered* 1 
the inhabitants of this ill-fated city, perhaps 
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4 There one houſe or villa without the walls 
on a much larger ſcale than any of the others. 


fuch quantities of aſhes and cinders Were: 32 


12 II of 'Sg0cigTY\ AND 
occaſionally falling, as frightened, and obliged 
3 thens to keep within doors. "Y GR NS | 
„ % XXTXTETTC TBE, 
| Tt is impoſſible to view thoſe! ſhe tons, und 
reflect en this dreadful 'cataſtrophe 
- horror and compaſſion. We cannot think of 
te inhabitants of a whole town being deſtroyed [ 
at once, without i imagining that their fate bas ; 
| been uncomimonly ſevere. But are not the in- 
habitants of all the towns then exiſting, 'of 
whom we think without any emotion of pity, 
as completely dead as thoſe of Pompeia? And 
could we take them one by one, and conſider 
_ the nature of their deaths, and the circumſtan- 
ces attending that of each individual; Tome 


deſtroyed by painful bodily diſeaſes, fone: by the 
torture of the executioner, ſome bowed to the 


grave by the weight of accunjulated ſorrow, 
and the flow anguiſh of a broken heart, after 
having ſuffered the pangs of diſſolution, over 

and over again, in the death of thoſe they loved, 
 aftet having beheld the dying agonies of their 
children; could all this, 1 fay, be appraiſed; - 
calculated, and compared, the balante of ſuffer- 

ing might not be found with the inhabitants of 
Pee but rather with thoſe of the contem- 
Porary cities, who, perhaps at that time, as we 
"= _ IAMENtET i its ſever Fate. | þ 
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J perceived a groupe of people liſtening, with 
much attention, to a perſon: who harangued 
them in a raiſed, ſolemn voice, and with great 
geſticulation. I immediately made one of the 
auditory, which increaſed every moment z men, 
women, and children bringing ſeats from the 


neighbouring houſes,” on which they placed 


themſelves around the orator. He repeated 


ſtanzas from Arioſto, in a pompous, recitativo _ 
cadence, peculiar to the natives of Italy; and 


he had a book in his hand, to aſſiſt his memory 
when it failed. He made occaſional commen- 


taries in proſe, by way of bringing the Poet's 


_ expreſſion nearer to the level of his beaters ca- 
pacities. His cloak hung looſe from one ſhoul- 
der; his right arm was diſengaged, for the pur- 


Poſes of oratory. Sometimes he waved it with 


a flow, ſmooth motion, which accorded witli 


the cadence of the verſes; ſometimes he preſſed 


it to his breaſt, to give energy to the pathetic 


hanging folds of the right fide of his cloak, 
Roman ſenator; and anon he fwung them acroſs 


* 


. 
his 


humoured the ſtanza by his voice, which * 
could modulate to the key of any paſſion, from 
the boiſterous burſts of rage, 5 E 
of pity or love. But, when he came to deſcribe _ 


v IE OF SOC LET, Y. . 
left ſhoulder, like a citizen of Naples. 


the ſoft notes 


= the exploits of Orlando, he truſted neither to 
| the powers of his own voice, nor the Poet's 


3 | genius; but, throwing off his cloak, and graſp- 


— —— — —— 


ing his cane, he aſſumed the warlike attitude 
and ſtern countenance of that hero; repreſenting, 
by the moſt animated action, how he drove his 
ſpear through the bodies of ſix of his enemies 


at once; the point at the ſame time killing a 
ſeventh, who would alſo have remained tranſ- 
fixed with his companions, if the ſpear could 


have held more than ſix men of an ITY 
ſize * it at a time. | | 


n 
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II Cavalier F Wee ove pul cee . 
Vide le genti e Parme, abaſſò Paſta, ' 
Ad uno in quella, e poſcia un altro meſſe 
FE uo altro, e un aliro, che ſembrar di paſta, 
E fino a ſci ve n'infiles, e li reſſe 
Tutti una lancia; e perche ella non baſts. 95 | 
A piu Capir, laſciò il ſettimo fuore . Vide 
OO fi che di 5 G0 „ O17 5. 


- 


This Ss our declaimer Py no 8 to 
comment upon, as Arioſto has thought fit to 

illustrate it in a manner which ſeemed highly to 
the taſte of this audience. For, in the 'verſe 
immediately following, Orlando is compared to 
2 man killing frogs in marſhy ground, with. a2 
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n arrow made for that ane T2 


| in Italy, and ſtill more 
egit ae gg ommon in Italy, u mor 
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Vieggiam le rane de' canali e foſſe $525 
Dal cauto arcier ne i flanchi, e nella ſchiena 

© LV uns vicina all altera effer percoſle, ee 
Wt Ne dalla freccia, fin che tutta pienn 
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acknowledge, that they ſeemed to feel the pa- 
thetic and ſublime, as N r ws" the da preps 
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T. dankee my whe ing the verſes of 
Arioſto, Taſſo, and other poets, in the ſtreet, 
I have not obſerved in any other town of Italy; 
and 1 am told it is leſs common here than it was 
formerly. I remember indeed, at Venice, to 


have frequently ſeen mountebanks, who gained 


their livelihood by amuſing the populace at St. 
Mark's Place, with wonderful and romantic 


| tories in proſe.—* Liſten, Gentlemen,” ſaid ; : 
one of them; “ let me crave your attention, | 


W Je beautiful and virtuous ladies; 1 have 
« ſomething equally affecting and wonder- 


„ful to tell you; a ſtrange and ſtupendous - 


te adventure, which happened to a gallant 
% knight.” —Perceiving that this did not ſuffici- 
ently intereſt the hearers, he exalted his voice, 
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calling dut that his Knight was uno Cavalliero 


Criſtiano. The audience ſeemed ſtill a little 
fluctuating. He raiſed his voice a note higher; 


ob telling them that this Chriſtian nn" was one 


of their own victorious countrymen, i um Eroe 


% Veneziano.” This fixed them; and he pro- 
ceeded to relate how the Knight, going to join 


the Chriſtian army, which was on its march to 


recover the ſepulchre of Chriſt from the hands _ 


4 


of the Infidels, loſt his way in a vaſt wood, and 


watderedrat. langt h to a caſtle, in which: a lady of 


|  - tranſcendent: beauty was kept priſoger by a, gi 

{ | gantic' Saracen, who having failed in all his en- 

dleceavours to gain the heart of this eee rl 
| fe}, reſolved to gratify his paſſion by force; 


had actually begun the horrid attempt, when the 
| ſhrieks of this chaſte maiden reached the ears 


of the Venetian hero; who, ever ready to re- 
lieve. virgins in diſtreſs, ruſhed into the apart- 
ment from whence the cries iſſued. The brutal 
raviſher, alarmed at the noiſe, quits the ſtrugg- 


ling lady, at the very inſtant when her ſtrength 


began to fail; draws his flaming ſword; and a 
dreadful combat begins between him ang the 
Chriſtian Knight, who performs miracles of 


courage and addreſs in reſiſting the blows of this 


— 


mighty giant; till, his foot unfortunately ſlipping 
in the blood which flowed'on the pavement, he 
fell at the feet of the Saracen ; who, immedi- 


+ ately ſeizing the advantage which chance gave 


him, raiſed his ſword with all its might, and 
a< Here the orator's hat flew to the ground, 
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open to receive the contributions of the e 
and he continued repeating, << raiſed his word 
& over the head of the Chriſtian Knight” —— 
* raiſed his bloody, murderous brand, to deſtroy 
“% your noble, valiant countryman. —Buthe. 
proceeded no farther in his narrative, till all 
who, ſeemed intereſted in it had thrown ſome- 
thing into the hat. He then pocketed the money 
with great gravity, and went on to inform them, 


that, at this critical moment, the Lady, ſeeing 1 1 


the danger which threatened her deliverer, re- 
doubled her prayers to the Bleſſed Mary, who; 

2 virgin herſelf, is peculiarly attentive-and pro- 
pitious to the prayers. of virgins. Juſt as the 
Saracen's ſword was deſcending on the head af 
the Venetian, a large bee flew, quick as thought, 
in at the window, ſtung the former very ſmartly 
on the left. temple, diverted the blow, and gave 
the Chriſtian. Knight time to recover himſelf. 
but, after the Virgin Mary had taken ſuch a de- 
cided part, you may believe it was no match. 
The Infidel ſoon fell dead at the feet of the 
Believer. But who do you think this beauteous | 
maiden was, on whoſe account the combat had 
begun ? Why no other than the ſiſter of the 
Venetian Hero. This young lady had been 
ſtolen from her father's houſe, while ſhe was 
yet a child, by an Armenian merchant, who dealt 
in no other goods than women. He concealed 


the child till he found means to carry her to 


ann TAY 
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other young girls, till the age of fifteen, and 
- then'ſold her to the Saracen” Ido not exaQly. 
remember whether the recognition between the 
brother and ſiſter was made out by means of a. 
mole on the young lady's neck, or by a bracelet 


on her arm, which, with ſome other of her | 
mother's jewels, happened to be in her pocket 


When ſhe was ſtolen; but, in whatever manner 
this came about, there was the greateſt joy on 
the happy occaſion; and the lady joined the 
army with her brother, and one of the Chriſtian 
commanders fell in love with her, and their nup- 
tials were ſolemnized at Jeruſalem; and they 


5 returned to Ventce, and had a very numerous 


er ee the n children” your ever — - 
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At A 1 Westende ſometimes en- 
tertain their audience with intereſting paſſages 
of real hiſtory. I remember having heard one, 
in particular, give a full and true account how 
he bloody heathen emperor Nero ſet fire to the 
city of Rome, and ſat at a window of his gold- 
en palace, playing on a harp, while the town 
was in flames. After which the Hiſtorian pro- 
ceeded to relate, how this unnatural emperor 
murdered his own mother; and he concluded 
by giving the audience the ſatisfaction of hearing 
a particular detail of all the . 
ſtances attending the murderer's own nnd 


| 1 bis buſineſs of nc wg while it amu- 
ſes the populace, and keeps them from leſs 
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innocent and more expenſive paſtimes, gives them 
at the ſame time ſome general ideas of hiſtory. 
Street- orators, therefore, are a more uſeful: ſet 


of men than another claſs, of which there are 


numbers at Rome, who entertain companies 
with extemporaneous verſes on any given ſub- 
ject. The laſt are called Improuviſatoris; and 
ſome people admire theſe performances greatly. 
For my own part, I am too poor a judge of the 
Italian language either to admite or condemn 
them; but from the nature of the thing, I 
ſhould imagine they are but indifferent. It is 
ſaid, that the Italian is peculiarly calculated ſor 
poetry, and that verſes may be made with more 
facility in this than in any other language. It 
may be more eaſy to find ſmooth lines, and 
make them terminate in rhime in Italian, than 

in any language; but to compoſe verſes with all 
the qualities eſſential to good poetry, I imagine 
leiſure and long reflection are requiſite. Indeed 
I underſtand; from thoſe who are judges, that 
thoſe extempore compoſitions of the Improuvi- 
ſatori are in general but mean productions, con- 
ſiſting of a fe fulſome compliments to the com- 
pany, and ſome common-place obſervations, 
put into rhime, on the ſubje& propoſed. There 
is, however, a lady of an amiable. character, 
Signora Corilla, whoſe extempore productions, 
which ſhe repeats in the moſt graceful manner, 
are admired by people of real taſte. While we 
were at Rome, this lady made an appearance 
one evening, at the aſſembly. of the  Arcadiy 
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_ which-charmed a ane tpg t and 
of which our friend Mr. R—y has given me ſuch 


Ni and ſung 


LY 
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-an/account; as makes me regret that I was not 
| profent./ After much eatreaty, a ſubject 
given; ſhe began, accompanied by two violins, 
her unpremeditated ſtrains with great 


8 thought and elegance of language. 
dhe Whole of her performance laſted above an 


chat the might recover her ſtrength and voice, 
than for tecolle&ion; for that gentleman ſaid, 
that nothing could have more the air of inſpi- 
Whew eee what we ate told of the Pythian 
Fropheteſs. At her firſt ſetting out, inen 
Vas ſedate, or rathet cold; but gradually be- 

coming animated, her voice roſe, her eyes 


 ſparkled, and the rapidity and beauty of her ex- 
| Profſions and ideas ſeemed ſupernatural.” She at 


laſt called on another member of the ſociety to 
fag altepantely: with her, which be complied 
with; 'but Mr. RI thought, though they 
eee ver e ere 
n > 


Maples ia eee be de wee in 
Europe. This however happens not to be the 


enjoy their operas at all ſeaſons; - Little concetts 
of vocal and inſtrumental muſic are heard every 
evening in the Strada Nuova, the Chiaca, the 
Strada di Toledo, and other ſtreets; and young 


being 


Korb with three or four pauſes,” of about five - 
minutes each which ſeemed: neceflary, more 


— 
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bay. To a mere ſpectator, the amuſements of 
the common people afford more delight, thun 
thoſe of the great; becauſe they ſeem to be 
more enjoyed by the one claſs, than hy che other. 
This is the Caſe every where, except an France; 
P here the high appear as happy as thoſe of mid- 
dle rank, and the rich ate very neuf as merry 
as the poor. But, in moſt other countries, the 
people of great rank and fortune, though they 
flock to every kind of entertainment, from not 
knowing what to do with themſelves, yet ſeem 
to enjoy them leſs than thoſe of inferior rank 
and fortune. | 1 | | 
GOES 1 BHLE $415 rf a5 . Then 
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predicament, This may be true in ſome degree; 
though L imagine there is more appearance than 
reality in it; owing to an abſurd affectation of 
indifferenee, or what the French call nonchalance, 
which has prevailed of late years. A few in 
ſipid characters in high life, whoſe internal va- 
caney leads them to feek amuſement in public 
places, and "whoſe infenſibility prevents them 
from finding it, have probably brought this ap- 
pearance of a want of all enjoyment into faſhion. 
Thoſe who wiſh to be thought of what is called 
- - the ton, imitate the ma wRiH inſipidity of their 
ſuperiors in rank, and imagine it üg 
them from the vulgar, to ſuppreſs all the natural 
3 of pity, joy, or — and e 
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ſeem upon all occaſions, in a ſtate of complete 
apathy. Thoſe amiable creatures frequent pub- 


c places, that it may be ſaid of them, D 


are not at other men are. Vou will ſee them oc- 


caſionally at the playhouſe, placed in the boxes, 


like ſo many buſts, '/with unchanging. features; 
and, while the reſt of the audience yield to the 


emotions excited by the poet and the actors, 


thoſe men of the ton preſerve the mot dignified 
ſerenity of countenance; and, except that they 


from time to time pronounce the words P/haw / 
and $tuff /—one would think them the expreſs. 
repreſentatives of the Pagan gods, who * 


8 een Ke and ears but Ke 


wes 3 not what may be the caſe at the . | 
but can aſſure you there are none of ' thoſe 
buſts among the auditories which the ſtreet · per- 
formets at Naples, gather around them. Iſaw very , © 


lately a large cluſter of men, women, and chil- 
dren, entertained to the higheſt degree, and to 
all appearance made exceedingly happy, by a 


poor, fellow with a maſk on his face, and a guitar 
in his hands. He aſſembled his audience by the 


ſongs he ſung. to the muſic of his inſtrument, 


and by a thouſand merry ſtories he told them 
with infinite drollery. This aſſembly was in an 


open place; facing the bay, and near the palace. 


The old women ſat liſtening, with their diſtaffs, 


ſpinning a kind of coarſe flax, and wetting. the 
thread with their ſpittle; their grand-children 
ſprawled at their feet, amuſed with the twirling 
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of,. the ſpindle, the men and: their wires, the 
Youths, andi their miſtreſſes, ſat in a circle, wit 
their eyes fixed. on the muſician, who: kept them 
laughing for a great part of the eving with 
his ſtories, which he eplivened-occationally with 
tunes upon the guitar. At length, when, the 
company was mot numerous, and at the higheſt 
Pitch of . good-humour, be ſuddenly pulled off 
his maſk, laid down his; guitar, and opened a 
little box which ſtood before him, and addreſſed 
the audience i in the following words, as literally 
281 can tranſlate them: (, Ladies and gentle- 
66 men, there 15 a time for all things; we have 
F had enough. of jeſting; innocent mirth is ex- 
+ cellent for the health of the body, but other 
&« things are requiſite for 1 the health of, the ſoul. 
#* I will now, with your permiſſion, my honour- 
&« able maſters. and miſtreſſes, entertain you 
. with ſomething ſerious, and of infinitely 
© greater importance 3. ſomething for which all 
« of you will have reaſon to bleſs me as long 
<<, a5, you lixe Here be ſhook out ot, bag 
a great number of little, leaden crpcifixesmmr 
Jam juſt come from the Holy Houſe of 
3 Locetto, my fellow: -chriſtians,” continued 
be, « on purpoſe to furniſn vou with thoſe 
Be jewels, more precious than, the gold of. Peru, 
and, all. the. pearls, of the ocean. Now, my | 
& beloved brethren. and ſiſters, you. are afraid 
** that I ſhall demand à price for thoſe facred 
e croſles far above your abilities, and ſomething 
correſpondent. with their value, by way ot. 
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, indemnifieation for the fatigue and expence of 


e. the long journey: which I have made on your 
FP ang all the way from the habitation of 


4 the Virgin, to this thrice renowned 
4 city 3 Naples, the riches and iberility of 
„ whoſe inhabitants are celebrated all over the 
. globe. No, my generous Neapolitans ; 1 do | 
e not wiſh to take the advantage of your pious 
«and liberal diſpoſitions. I will not aſk for 
4 thoſe invaluable crucifixes' (all of which, let 
me inform you, have touched the foot of the 
«holy image of the Bleſſed Virgin, which was 
formed by the hands of St. Luke; and, more- 
e over, each of them has been ſhaken © in the 
„ Santiffima' Scodella, the ſacred porringer in 
«which the Virgin made the pap for the infant 
er Jeſus); x ill; not, 1 fay, alk an ounce of - 
« gold, no not even a crown of filver; my re- 
. gard for you is ſuch, that 1 ſhall let you, bare 
. them for a penny a piece.” To | 
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N of eloquence was a very great pehny- 
worth; and when we recolte& the ſums that 
ſome of our acquaintance receive for their ora- 550 
tory, though they never could produce ſo pa- 
thetic a ſpecimen, you will naturally conclude 
that eloquence is 4 much rater e in 
Oy _ . enen 
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15 HAVE pes to 1 W Veſu- 
vius, the firſt in company with your acquaint» 
ance Mr. N t. Leaving the carriage at 
Herculaneum, we mounted mules, and were at- 
tended by three men, whoſe buſineſs it is to ac- 
company ſtrangers up the mountain. Being ar- 
rived at a bermitage, called II Salvatore, we 
found the road ſo broken and rough; that. we 
| thought proper to leave the mules at that place, 
which is inhabited by a French hermit. The 
poor man muſt have a very bad opinion of man- 
kind, to chooſe the mouth of Mount Veſuvius 
for his neareſt neighbour, in preference to their 
ſociety. From the hermitage we walked over 
various fields of lava, which have burſt out at 
different periods. Theſe ſeemed to be perfe@ty 
well known to our guides, who mentioned their 
different dates as we paſſed, The lateſt-appeat- 
ed, before we left Rome, about two months 
ago; it was, however, but inconſiderable in 
compariſon of other eruptions, there having been 
no burſting of the crater, or of the ſide of the 
mountain, as in. the eruption of 1 769, ſo well 
deſcribed by Sir William Hamilton; but only a 
boiling over of lava from the mouth. * the 
un 10 833 „ ee bay 
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volcano, and that not in exceſſive quantity; for it 
had done no damage to the vineyards or culti- 

_ vated parts of the mountain, having reached no 
935 farther than the old black Joh on which ſoil had 
not as yet been formed. I was ſurpriſed to ſee 
this lava of the laſt eruption ſtill ſmoking, and 
in ſome places, where a conſiderable quantity 5 
Was Confined in à kind of deep path like a dry 

| ditch, and ſhaded from the light of the Sun, it 
appeared of 'a glowing red alsür. In othet 
places, notwithſtanding | its being perfectly black 
and ſolid, it {till retained ſuch a degree of heat, 
that we could not ſtand upon it for any conſi- 
derable time, but were obliged very frequently to 
ſtep on the ground, or on older lava, to cool our 
feet. We had advanced a good way on a 
large piece of the lateſt lava, which was 
perfectly black and hard, and ſcemed cooler than 
the reſt; while from this we looked at a ſtream ' 
of liquid lava, which flowed ſluggiſhly along a 
[hollow way at ſome diftance. I accidentally _ 
threw my eyes below my feet, and perceived 
ſomething, which mightily diſcompoſed my con- 
templations. This was a ſmall ftream of the 
ſame matter, gliding to one fide from beneath 
the black eruſt on which we ſtood. "The idea of 
this cruſt giving way, and our ſinking into the 
glowing liquid which it covered, made us ſhift 
aur ground with great precipitation; which one 
of our guides obſerving, he called out, * Animo, 
„ animo, Signori;“ and immediately jumped 
on the incruſtation which we had abandoned, 
and danced above it, to ſhew that it was ſuffici- 
ently ſtrong, and that we had no reaſon to be 
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afr ad. We Fan del large ſtones of 
the heavieſt kind we could find, into this rwuletz 
on whoſe ſurface they floated'like Cork in water z 
and on thruſting a ſtick into the ſtream,” it re- 
quired a Conſiderable exertion” of vp. th 1 
make it enter. About this time the da 
to overcaſt ; this deſtrbyed bur hopes of We jog 
the view from the top of the montitain; and we 
ere got: Att ng to. aſcend any farther. a * 
io er a9 N e rer 
ee time after, I went to the ſummit with 
another party; but I think it fair to inform you, 
that J have nothing ne to ſay on che ſubject of 
voleanos, nor any philoſophical remarks to make 
upon labas. I have no gueſs of What ume inay | 
be neceſſary for the formation of ſoil,” nor do 1 
know whether it accumulates in à regular p pro- 
greſſion, or is accelerated or retarded by various 
accidents, which may lead us into infinite errors, 
when we calculate time by ſuch a rule. I have 
not the ſmalleſt wiſh to inſinuate that the world 
is an hour older than Moſes makes it; becaubſe 
I imagine rhoſe gentlemen” whole | calculations 
differ from his, are very nearly as liable to be 
miſtaken as he was; becauſe an attempt to prove 
it more ancient, can be no ſervice to mankind; 
and, finally, becauſe, unleſs it could at the ſame 
time be proved that the world has acquired wiſ- 
dom in proportion to its years, ſuch an attempt 
conveys an oblique reflection on its character; 
for many follies may be overlooked and forgiven 
to a world of only five or ſix thouſand Jears of 
Ca 
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age, which would be quite 
more. advanced period of exiſtence..,; Having 
8 you.that I ſhall treat of none of thoſe | 
matters, but ſimply. deſcribe what 1 ſaw, and 
mention perhaps a few. incidents, none of which, 
[ confeſs, are of great importance, I leave. it in 
your choice to 40 * mountain with me, | 
| Of; 9: B eee Oy, 9 Se WHEY 9:35 
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former occaſion, we, walked to that. part of the 
mountain which is almoſt perpendicular. „This 
appears of no great height, yet thoſe ho have 
never before attempted this aſcent, fatigue 
themſelves here much more than during all the 
reſt of the journey, notwithſtanding. their being 
aſſiſted by laying hold of the belts which. the 
guides wear about their waiſts for that purpoſe, - 
This pact of the mountain appearing mach ſhorter ' 

than it really is, people are tempted to make a vi- 
_ olent effort in the expeRatation, of ſurmount ing 
the difficulty at once; but the - cinders, aſhes, 
and other droſſy materials, giving way, the foot 
generally ſinks back two-thirds,of each ſtep; ſo 
that beſides the height being greater than it ap- 
| Pears, you have all the fatigue, of aſcending a 
hill three times as high as this is in reality, 
Thoſe, therefore, who ſet out too briſkly at 
firſt, and do not huſpand their ſtrength at the 
beginning, have reaſon. to repent their impru- 
dence, being obliged; to throw many a longing 
Lock, and make many a fruitleſs vow, before they, 
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with the wretched guide who lugs them along, 
can arrive; panting: and breathleſs,/ at the top; 
like thoſe young men who, having waſted their 
vigour in early exceſſes, and brought on prema - 
ture old age, link themſelves to ſome ill-fated 

woman, who drags them, en ol tor- 
ee. e Brave. i 
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Thoſe wii with to view A vedbvius t is 
the greateſt advantage, muſt begin their expe- 
dition in the evening; and the darker the ſuc- 
ceeding night happens to be, ſo much the better. 
By the time our company had arrived at the top 
of the mountain, there was hardly any other 
light than that n ge by ur girl OS 
wan n. N 5 1 


Enclave mY thoſe in wh ky a 
au eruptions, the appearance and quantity of 
what iſſues from the mountain are very various; 
ſometimes, for a long ſpace of time together, 
it ſeeins in a ſtate of almoſt perfect tranquillity; 
nothing but a ſmall quantity of fmoke'aſcending 
from the-volcanoz as if that vaſt magazine f 
fuel, which has kept it alive for ſo many ages, 
_ was at laſt exhauſted, and nothing remained but 
the dying embers; then, perhaps, when leaſt 
expected, the cloud of ſmoke thickens, and is 
intermixed with flame; at other times, quan- 
with à kind of hiſſing noiſe. For near a week 
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has been ſince the ſmall eruption, or rather boil- 
ing over of lava, which took place about two 
months ago; and while we remained at the top, 
the exploſions were of ſufficiefit importance to 


_ Katisfy our curioſity to the utmoſt. , They ap- 
_ peared much more conſiderable there than we 
had imagined while at a greater diſtance; each 
of them Was preceded by a noiſe like thunder 
within the mountain g; a column of thick blacx 
ſmoke then iſſued out with great rapidity, fol- 
bowed by a blaze of flame; and immediately. 
after, a ſnower of cinders and aſhes, or red 
hot ſtones, were thrown into the ſky. This 
was ſucceeded by à calm of a few minutes, 
during which nothing iſſued but a moderate 
quantity of ſmoke and flame, which gradually 
increaſed, and terminated in thunder and explo- 
fion as before. Theſe acceſſes and intervals con- 
en with en mie while we remained. 


6 
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ben we firſt ive] our guides alu us 
at a reaſonable diſtance from the mouth of the 
volcano, and on the fide from which the wind 
came, ſo that we were no way incommoded by 
the ſmoke. In this ſituation the wind alſo bore 
to the oppoſite ſide the cinders, ' aſhes; and other 
fiery ſubſtances,” which were thrown up; and 
the exploſion was very violent, and when red 
hot - ſtones, and ſuch heavy ſubſtances, were 
thrown like ſæycrockets, with a'great noiſe and 
prodigious force, into the air; and even theſe 
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make ſuch, a flaming appearance, and take ſo 
much time in gar mm; they are Ne 
e 5 3 FL roy 
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Mount Etna, tells us, he was informed, that, 
in an eruption of that mountain, large rocks of 
fire were diſcharged, with a noiſe much more 
terrible than that of thunder; that the perſon 
who informed him, reckoned from the time of 
| their greateſt elevation till they reached the 
ground, and found they took twenty-one ſeconds 
todeſcend; from whence he concludes their ele- 
vation had been ſeven thouſand: feet. 'This un- 
queſtionably required a power of projeQion far 
ſuperior to what Veſuvius has been known to 
exert. He himſelf meaſured the height of the 
exploſions of the latter by the ſame rule; and 


the ſtones thrown the higheſt, never took above 


nine ſeconds to deſcend ; which, by the ſame 
method of calculating, ſnews they had riſen to 
little more than twelve hundred feet. A pretty 
tolerable height, and might- have ſatished: the 
ambition of Veſuvius, if the ſtones of Ætna 
had not been faid to have mounted ſo much 
higher. But before ſuch an exceſſive ſuperiority 
is granted to the latter, thoſe who are acquainted 
with Mr. Brydone will recollect, that they have 
his own; authority for the one T6, : and yy 4 
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Alter having remained ſome time at the place 
where they were poſted by the guides, our com- 


_ pany grew bolder, as they became more fami- 
liariſed to the object. Some made the circuit 
of the volcano, and by that means incyeaſed the = 


riſque of being wounded by the ſtones thrown 
out. Tour young friend Jack was a good deal 


$ +> 


hurt by a fall, as he ran to avoid a large portion | 


of ſome fiery ſubſtarice, Wh e to be 
ne W on his head. 


Confderiogthe raſh and frolicſome diſpoſition 


of ſome who viſit this mountain, it is very re- 
markable that fo few fatal accidents happen. I 


have heard of young Engliſh gentlemen betting, 


who ſhould venture fartheſt, or remain longeſt, 
near the mouth of the Volcano. A very dread- 


ful event had nearly taken place while our com- 
pany remained. The bank, if it may be fo 


called, on which ſome of them had ftood when 


they looked into the Volcano, actually fell in 
before we left the ſummit of the mountain. 


'This'made an impreſſion on all preſent, and in- 


clined them to abandon ſo treacherous a neigh- 


bourhood. The ſteep hill of droſs and cinders, 


which we had found fo difficult to aſcend, we 


| deſcended in a twinkling; but, as the night was 
uncommonly dark, we had much trouble in 
paſſing over the rough valley between that and 
the Hermitage, near which the mules waited, 
I ought to be aſhamed, however, to mention 
the fatigue of this expeditionz for two ladies, 
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natives of Geneva, formed part of the company. 25 
One of them, big with child, accompanied her 
huſband as far as the Hermitage, and was then 
with difficulty perſuaded to go back ; che other 
actually went to the ſummit, and returned with 
the reſt of the company. 


les | 


Before we ſet out for Naples, we —_— 
freſhed at 2 little inn at the bottom of the 
mountain, with ſome glaſſes. of a very generous | 
and / palatable wine, called Lacbrima Chriſti; 
and experienced the truth of what an lialian 
Poet obſerved, that the effects of this . 
en contraſt with its name; en 


Chi w, de Contadini il pia indiſcreto, 

| = & ſbigottir la gente, 
ede nome dolerte, © 

Al vin, che ſopra ogn' altro il n ew? i 7 5 

„ dunque appellaraſſi un riſo, Wl 
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„ ha-R account af our Friend's ſtate, of 


| health? gives me much concern; the more, as 


I cannot approve the change be has made of 4 
Pphyſicjan. Nou ſay, the doctor, under Whoſe 
eue he is at preſent, bas employed his mind ſo 


entirely in medical reſearches, that he ſeareeſy 
diſplays a grain of common fenſe, when the con- 
verſation turns on any other ſubject; and that, 
although he ſeems opinionative, vain, and oſten- 
tatious in his profeſſion, and full of falſe and 
abſurd ideas in the common affairs of life, yet 
he is a very able phyſician, and has performed 


many wonderful cures. Be aſſured, my dear 


Sir, that this is impoſſible; for medical ſkill is 
not like the Rod of an inchanter, which may 


be found accidentally, and which transfers its 
miraculous powers indiſeriminately to a block- 


head or a man of ſenſe. The number of weak, 
goſſipping men, who have made fortunes by this 
profeſſion, do not prove the contrary. I do 
not ſay that men of that kind cannot make for- 
tunes; I only aſſert they are not the moſt likely 
to cure diſeaſes. An intereſt with apothecaries, 
nurſes, and a few talkative. old ladies, will 
enable them to do the firſt; but a clear 


. 
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EM and a conſiderable ſhare of natural 


ſagacity, are qualities eſſentially neceſſary for the 
ſecond, and for: every buſineſs which requires 
reflection. Without theſe, falſe inferences will 
be drawn from experience itſelf; and learning 
will tend to confirm a man in his errors, * * . 


render him more n a . 


"The 8 of Far is alas of all One 
in which the generality. of mankind have the 
feweſt. lights, by. which they can diſcern the 
abilities of its profeſſors; becauſe the ſtudies 
which lead to it are more out of the road of 
uſual education, and the practice more enveloped 


in technical terms and hieroglyphical ſigns. 


But I imagine the ſafeſt criterion by hich men, 
who have not been bred to that profeſſion, can 
form a judgment of thoſe who have, is, the 
degree of ſagacity and penetration they diſcover 
on ſubjects equally open to mankind in general, 


and which ought to be underſtood by all Wh 


live in ſociety: Vou do not mention particularly 


what has been preſcribed by either; only that 
the former phyſician ſeemed to rely almoſt en- 
tirely- on exerciſe and regimen,” whereas the 
preſent flatters our friend with a ſpeedy cure, by 
the help of the Pectoral and Balſamic medicines. 


which he orders in ſuch abundance, and which» 


he deelares are ſo een in ae ton 
| ga 1 of 
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Having lamented with vou the mournfot 
b | este u bick render the name of that diſeaſe 
|, peculiarly alarming to you, and knowing your 
' friendly folicitude about Mr. , J do not 
Wonder at your earneſt deſire to know ſomething 
- of the nature of a diſtemper with which ne 
3s threatened, and which has proved fatal to ſo 
many of our friends. But I am ſurpriſed that 
vou have: not choſen a more enlig in- 
ſtructor, when you have ſo many around you. 
Though conſcious that I have no juſt claim to 
all the obliging expreſſions which your partiality 
to my opinions has prompted: you to make uſe 
of, yet þ am too much flattered by ſome of 
them, to refuſe comply ing with your requeſt. 
My ſentiments, fach as they are, will at leaſt 
Have the merit of being clearly underſtood. I 
ſhall obſerve your-prohibition, not to refer you 
t0- any medical bock; and ſhall carefully avoid 
all technical terms, which you ſo much abomi- 
te. Wich regard to your ſhewing my Letter 
to any of the faculty; if you find yourſelf ſo 
inelined, I have not the ſmalleſt objeQion ; for 
thoſe who have the greateſt knowledge in their 
profeſſion, are beſt acquainted with its uncer- 


tainty, and moſt A to the miſtakes of 
errors of others. 


by Alas, my friend | how is it . that 
phyſicians ſhould avoid miſtakes ? If the ableſt 
mechanic were to attempt to remedy the 
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irregular movements of ' watch, while he re- 


mained ignorant of the ſtructure and manner of 
acting of ſome of the principal ſprings, would 


he not be in danger of doing harm inſtead of 
good? Phyficians are in the fituation of ſuch a 
mechanic: for although it is evident that the 
nerves are the organs of motion and ſenſation, 
yet their ſtructure is not known. Some ana- 
tomiſts aſſert they are impervious cords ; others, 
that they are ſlender tubes, containing a fuid. 
But what the nature of this fluid is; whether 
it ſerves” only to nouriſh the nerdes themfeldes, 
or is the medium by which they convey feeling 
and the power of motion to other parts, is not 
aſcertained even by thoſe who argue for its ex- 
iſtence; fat leſs is it explained in what manner 
ideas, formed within the brain, can, by the 
means of ſolid cords, or by a fluid contained in 
tubes, communicate motions at pleaſure to the 


legs and arms. We are ignorant why the will, 


which has no influence over the motion of an 


animal's heart, ſhould find the feet obedient to 
her dictates; and we can no more explain how 
a man can move one leg over the other by vo- 
lition, or the mere act of willing, than how he 
could, by the ſame means, move Oſſa on the 
top of Olympus. The one happens every mo- 
ment, the other would be conſidered as a mi- 
racle; but they are equally unaccountable. 
While parts ſo infinitely eſſential to life are not 
underſtood, inſtead of being ſurpriſed that ſo 
many diſeaſes baffle the {kill of the phyſician, 
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| we have more reaſon to be e 
1 man or cured by Weiden 


* 
1 ee 


1% e of he i no. Goubt, may be 8 
tabiy aimed againſt the preſumption igno- 
rance of many individuals of this, as of every. 
other profeſſion; but cannot with juſtice be di- 
reed againſt the art itſelf: ſince, in ſpite of 
the obſcurity. which ſlill involves ſome. parts 3 
the animal economy, many diſorders are re- 

lieved, and ſome of the ſevereſt and moſt dif- 
_ agreeable to which the human body is liable, 
are cared: with certainty by the art of medicine. 


annals for . in ee 
manner for the inhabitants of Great Britain, an 33 
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This. diſeaſe may oviginate from. various „ 
| canies : 1 

iſt. An external 6.3 or one ele 
2d. The diſeaſe called pleutiſy, including i in 
that term an inflammation of the lungs: them- 
ſelves, as well as the membrane arch, covers 
them. 

34d. The baking 1 W of the blood-vel. 
ſels of the lungs, independent of external in- 
Jury, and owing to a faulty conformation of the 
cheſt, and the ſlenderneſs of the veſſels 
th. Certain, ſmall tumours, LOR. nn. 
in the hu 
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The firſt cauſe I * nee is an exter- 
i "wal bruiſe or „ 
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mae is more dangerous and difficult to cure, 
than when the ſame takes place in moſt other 
parts of the body; becauſe the lungs are vital 
organs, eſſentially neceſſary to life, and when, 
their motion is impaired, other animal functions 
are thereby injured; becauſe they are of an un- 
commonly delicate texture, in which a rupture 
having once taken place, will be apt to increaſe; 
becauſe they are in conſtant motion and expoſed 
to the acceſs of external air, both of which 
circumſtances are unfavourable to the healing of 
wounds, and becaufe the maſs of blood diftri- 
buted to the whole body paſſes previouſly-thro? 
the lungs, and conſequently the blood. veſſels of 

this organ are mote. a dee than thoſe 10 7 
"_ _ you of _ ge | 
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Adenin uber bete peculiarities, it is 
We to conclude, that every wound of the 
lungs muſt neceſſarily prove mortal; but expe- 
rience has taught the contrary. Many wounds 
of the lungs heal of themſelves, by what is 
called;' the firſt intention. - The phyſician may 
prevent a fever, by ordering the patient to loſe 
blood in proper quantities, and he may regulate 
the diet; but the cure muſt be left to nature, 


0 which ſhe will perform with greater certainty, 


if che is not diſturbed by any of - thoſe balſams. 
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which the wounded are ſometimes directed to 
ſwallo w on ſuch occaſions. But when the wound; 
either from injudicious treatment, or from its 

ſtte, or from the bad habit of the patient, de- 
generates into an ulcer attended with! beftic 


ſymptoms, the diſeaſe muſt be treated as * . 
had ariſen from my of the other OP” 400 


"The levriy; or ubbmes died hs 1 
is a diſeaſe more frequent in cold countries than 
in mild; in the ſpring than in the other ſeaſons; 


e eee eee 


er ach . others. 


 Plentiful rigid tete es, 


biſon near the affected part, and a cooling, di- 
luting regimen, generally remove it, without its 


leaving any bad conſequence. Sometimes, by 
the omiſſion of bleeding in due quantity at the 
beginning, and ſometimes in ſpite of all poſſible 
care, it terminates in an abſceſs, which, on 
burſting, may ſuffocate the patient; or, if the 
matter is coughed up, becomes an open eee 


and n the diſeaſe Fn" 


The third 645 of the wn e | 
tion above mentioned, is, a ſpitting of blood, 


from the burſting of veſſels of the lungs, inde- 


pendent of external wound or bruiſe. People of 


2 fair complexion, delicate ſkin, flender make, 


long neck, and narrow cheſt, are more ſubject 
to * than * e who have a 
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prediſpoſition to this complaint, by their form, are 
moſt apt eee Laker the :full-grownhie> 
vomen from fifteen: to three - and thirty; men 
two or three years later. In Great Britain, a 


ſpitting of blood generally occurs to thoſe pre- 


diſpoſed to it, in the ſpring, or beginning of 
ſummer, when the weather ſuddenly changes 
from cold to exceſſive hot; and when the heat 
is ſuppoſed to rarify the blood, before the ſolids 
are proportionably relaxed from the contracted 


a ſpitting of blood happens to a perſon who has 
actually loſt brothers or ſiſters, or other near re- 
lations, by the pulmonary conſumption, as that 
circumſtance gives reaſon to ſuſpe&@ a family 
_ taint or ' prediſpoſition, the caſe willy ares f 
_— be more dangerous. 0 8 | 


Violent exerciſe may occafion 6 Foes 
blood-veſſels in the lungs, even in thoſe who 
have no hereditary diſpoſition to ſuch an scci- 
dent; it ought therefore to be carefully avoided _ 
by all who have. Violent exerciſe, in the ſpring, 
is more dangerous than in other ſeaſons; and, 
when taken at the top of high mountains, by 
thoſe who do not uſually reſide there, it has been 
conſidered as more dangerous than in vallies. 
'The ſudden diminution of the weight of the at- 

moſphere, co-operating with the exerciſe, renders 
the veſſels more apt to break. Of all things the 


moſt pernicious to people prediſpoſed to a ſpitting 
of blood, is, playing upon witd-inſtruments: | 


ſtate they acquire during the cold of winter. When 
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Previous to the ſpitting of blood, ſome per- 
e uneaſineſs in the cheſt, an oppreſſion 
on the breath, and a ſaltiſn taſte in my 1 

n. theſe nen ire not conſtant. H 


| | Nothing) can be more : legion . the- ap- 
proaches of this diſeaſe ſometimes are. The 
ſubſtance of the lungs, which is ſo full of blood- 


veſſels, is not ſupplied ſo liberally with nerve F 


the lungs, therefore, may be materially affected, 
before danger is indicated by acute pain. And it 


ſometimes happens, that people of the make above 


_ deſcribed are, in the bloom of life, and generally 
in the ſpring of the year, ſeized with a flight 
_ cough; which gradually increaſes, without pain, 
| ſoreneſs in the breaſt, difficulty of reſpiration, or 
ſpitting of blood. A ſlow fever. ſupervenes 
every night, which remits every morning, with 
ſweats, Theſe ſymptoms augment. daily; 3 and, 

in ſpite of early attention, and what is thought 
the beſt advice, the unſuſpe ding viciees er 
«Mr nx fy their. Braves. ty, een 


| Thoſe aro by theit make, or by the diſeaſe 


bub ing in former inſtances appeared in their fa- 


mily, are prediſpoſed to this complaint, ought to 
be peculiarly attentive in the article of diet. X 


ſpare and cooling regimen. is the beſt. | They 
ſhould avoid violent exerciſe, and every other ex- 


citing cauſe; and uſe the precaution of loſing - 


blood in the ſpring. If their circumſtances per- 


mit, they ought to paſs the cold months in a 


4 
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mild climate; but, if they are obliged to remain 
during the winter in Great Britain, let them 
wear flannel next the ſkin, and uſe every _ 


fang; againſt Ks colds. | 19 ITC 


The fourth 800 HEN enumerated is, 1 
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inhabitants more liable, than thoſe of milder 
and more uniform climates, to catarrhs, rheu- 


matiſms, pleuriſies, and other diſeaſes proceed- 
ing from obſtructed perſpiration. The fame 
cauſe ſubjects the inhabitants of Great Britain 
to obſtructions of the glands, ſcrophulous com- 


plaints, and tubercles in the ſubſtanoe of the 


lungs. The ſcrophulous diſeaſe is more frequent 


than is generally imagined. For one perſon in 


whom it appears by ſwellings in the glands below 
the chin, and other external marks, many have 


the internal glands affected by it. This is well 


known to thoſe who are accuſtomed to open 
dead bodies. On examining the bodies of ſuch' 


as have died of the pulmonary conſumption, 


beſides the open ulcers in the lungs, many little 
hard tumours or tubercles ate generally found; 


ſome, with matter; others, on being cut open, 
diſcover a little blueiſh ſpot, of the ſite of a2 


ſmmall lead ſhot. Here the ſuppuration, or for- 
mation of matter, is juſt going to begin; and 
in ſome the tubercle is perfeQly hard, and the 


which prevails in Great Britain, un 10 
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colour whitiſh, throughout its whole ſubſtance. 
Tubercles may remain for a conſiderable time 


in the lungs, in this indolent ſtate, without much 
inconveniency; but, When excited to inflamma- 


tion by frequent catarrhs, or other irritating - 


cauſes, matter is formed, they break; And pro- 
duce an ulcer. Care and attention may prevent 
tubercles from inflammation, or may prevent 
thut from terminating in the format ion of matter; 
but when matter is actually formed, and the 
tuberele has become an abſceſs; no remedy can 
ſtop its progreſs. It muſt go on till it burſts. 
If this happens near any of the large air-veſſels, 
immediate ſuffocation may enſue; wont for the 
moſt N * matter is eee wh Tk 
2 
Eren the 9 e of 
the delicate texture, conſtant motion, and nu- 
merous blood -veſſels of the lungs, it is natural 
to imagine, that a breach of this nature in their 
ſubſtance will be ſtill more difficult to heal than 
a wound ſrom an external cauſe. So unqueſtion- / 
ably it is; yet there are many inſtances of even 
this kind of breach being repaired; the matter 
expeQtorated diminiſhing in quantity every day, 
and the ulcer gradually healing; not, ſurely, by 
the power of medicine, but by the conſtant diſ- 
poſition and tendency which exiſts in nature, by 
inſcrutable means of her on, to n 006 
to m_ en _ i nt 
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wah be proper-to obſerve, that thoſe per- N 
a e vac ined renders them moſt 


liable to a ſpitting of blood, have alſo greater 


prediſpoſition than others to tubercles in the 
lungs. © The diſeaſe, called the ſpaſmodic aſthma, 
has been reckoned among the cauſes of the pul- 


monary conſumption. It would require 4 much 
greater degree of confidence" in 'a man's dyn 
judgment, than I have in mine, to aſſert, that 
0 this complaint has no tendency to produce 


bercles in the lungs; but I may ſay, with wah | 


that I have often known the ſpaſmodie aſthma, 
in the moſt violent degree, attended wit the 
moſt alarming ſymptoms, continue to haraſs the 


patients for a long period of time, and at length 
ſuddenly diſappear, without ever returning; the 


perſons Who have been thus afflicted, enjoying 
perfect health for many years after. It is not 


probable that tubercles were formed in any of 
theſe: caſes; and it is certain they were not in 
ſome, whoſe bodies were opened after their 


deaths, which happened from other diſtempers, 


the aſthma en e 61001 e * 
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$a 2 particularly the ſmall-pox, and ſtill oftner 


the meaſles, leave after them a ſoundation for the 
pulmonary conſumption. From whichever of the 
cauſes above enumerated this diſeaſe takes its 
origin, When once an ulcer, attended with a 


hectic fever, is formed in the lungs, the caſe is, 


| | 
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in the, higheſt degree, dangerous,” When it 
nds fatally, the, ſymptoms are, a quick pulſe, 
and a ſenſation of cold, while the patient” fin, 
to the feeling of every other perſon, is hot; ir- 
regular ſhiverings, a ſevere cough, expeRtoration 
of matter ſtreaked with blood, morning ſweats, a 
circurnſcribed ſpot of a crimſon colour on the 
Cheeks, heat of the palms of the hands, exceſſive 
emaciation, crooking of the nails, ſwelling of the 
Tb giddineſs, e ſoon een 1. rn 


. 


| Theſe ſymptoms do not appear in ner cal 
Although the emaciation is greater in this diſeaſe 
than in any other, yet the appetite frequentlyſre- 
mains ſtrong and unimpaired to the laſt; and 
although: a delirium ſometimes comes before 
death, yet in many caſes the ſenſes ſeem perfect 
and intire; except in one particular, that in ſpite 

of all the foregoing ſymptoms, the patient often 
entertains the fulleſt or of APR to "the 
* moment. N | 


Would to an it were as W to * out 
the cure, as to deſcribe the ſymptoms of a diſeaſe 
of ſuch a formidable nature, and againſt which 
the powers of medicine have been directed with 
ſuch bad ſucceſs, that there is reaſon; to fear, 
its fatal termination has been oftner accelerated 
than retarded by the means employed to remove 
it! To particularize the drugs which have been 
long in uſe, and have been honoured with the 
higheſt encomiums for their great efficacy in 
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healing inward bruiſes, Wald of the jongs, + and 
confirmed conſumptions, would in many inſtances 


be pointing out, what ought to be ſhunned as 


_ pernicious, and i in others what at ought to be 51 | 
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which are unqueſtionably beneficial in ſerophulous 
and other diſtempers, have been found hurtful, 
or at leaſt inefficacious, in the conſumption; 
there is no ſufficient reaſon to depend on a courſe 


of theſe, or any medicine at preſent known, | 


for preveritingor diſſolving tubercles in che lungs. 
Mercury, Which has been found fo powerful in 
diſpoſing other ulcers to heal, has no good effect 


on ulcers of that organ; though ſome phyficians 


imagine it may be of ſervice in the beginning to 
diſſolve tubercles, before they begin to ſuppurate; 
but as there is no abſolute evidence, during life, 


of indolent tubercles being formed, there can boy | 


none that mercury cures them. AY eek 
TY i bee 70 , ob. $3 6 8 Fe . F 0 ? * 
Various kinds of gums, with the natural and 
artifical balſams, were long ſuppoſed to promote 
the healing of external wounds and ulcers, and 
on that account were made the baſis of a vaſt 


' variety | of ointments and plaiſters. It was af- 


terwards imagined, that the ſame remedies, ad- 
' miniſtered internally, would have the ſame effect 
on internal ulcets; and of courſe many of thoſe 
gums and balſams were. preſcribed in various 
forms for the pulmonary - conſumption. The 
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But more accurate ſurgery having made it mani- 


teſt, that the -granulations which ſpring up to 


ſupply the loſs of ſubſtance. in external wounds, 


ſores, proceeds from no active virtue in the 
Plailters or ointments with which they are dreſſed, 


but is entirely the work of nature, and beſt per- 


formed when the mildeſt ſubſtances, or even dry 
lint only is applied; and that heating gums, 
reſins, and balſams, rather retard than promote 
their cure; the internal uſe of ſuch remedies 
ought to be rejected now, on the ſame prin- 
_ wad were ne ene 


No kind of n ought to have weight, 


reaſonir on which this practice was eſtabliſhed, - 
. however, ſeems a little ſhallow, and is far-from 
being conclulive; for although it were granted, 
that theſe balſams contributed to the cure of 
wounds, when applied directly to the, part, = 
does not follow that they could carry their heal- 
ing powers, unimpaired, from the ſtomach to the 
lungs, through the whole proceſs of digeſtion. 


and the healing or ſkinning over of all kinds of 


"hea oppoled by fair experience. But phyſicians 


have formed contrary and oppoſite concluſions, 


with reſpe& to the effect of the natural and ar- 
tificial balſams, even when they have laid all 
theory and reaſoning aſide, and decided on their 


15 powers from praQtice and experiment only. 


This is ſufficient to prove, at leaſt, that their 
efficacy is very problematical. For my own 
Part, after the faireſt trials, and the moſt accurate 
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ations | 1 dave been able to make, 1 
cannot ſay that I ever knew them of ſervice'in 
any heQic complaint proceeding from an ulcer in 
the lungs 3 ; and T have generally ons thoſe phy- 
ſicians, on whoſe judgment I have more reliance 
than on m own, of the fame opinion. P45, _ 
Te Is far walk being uncommon to fee! a ens 

retarded, not to ſay any thing ſtronger, by the 
means employed to haſten it; and phyſicians 
who found their practice on theoretical reaſon- 
ings, are not the only perſons to whom this miſ- 
fortune may happen. Thoſe W profeſs to 
take experience for their ſole guide, if it is not 
directed by candour, and enlightened by natural 
ſagacity, are able to the fame. A man may, 
for twenty years, order a medicine, which has 
in every inſtance done a little harm, though not 
always ſo much as to prevent nature from re- 

moving the complaint at laſt; and if the rept- 
tation of this medicine ſhould ever be attacked, 
he may bring his twenty years experience in ſup- 
Port of it, It ought to be remembered, that as 
often as the animal conſtitution is put out of 
order, by accident or diſtemper, nature endea- 
vpurs to reſtore health. Happily the has many 
reſources, and various methods of accompliſhing 
her purpoſe; ; and very often ſhe ſucceeds beſt 
Without medical afſiſtance.. But medical aſliſt- 
ance being given, the frequently Tucceeds not- 
_ withſtanding; and it ſometimes happens, that 
both phyſician and patient are convinced, that 

Vor. III. D 
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he means which did not Rent __ «Sul 
e the cure. 
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„ peaſant | is ſeized with a thiviring, fallowed 
by feveriſhneſs, and accompanied with/a flight 
cough—he goes to bed, and exceſſive heat and 

thirſt prompt him to drink plentifully of plain 
water; on the ſecond or third day a copious 
ſweat burſts from all his pores, and terminates 
the diſorder. A perſon of fortune is ſeized with 
the fame \ ymptoms, ariſing from the ſame cauſe, 
and which would have been cured by the ſame 
means, in the ſame ſpace of time; but the apo- 
thecary is called, who immediately ſends pectoral 
linQuſes, to remove the cough, and afterwards 
gives, a.vomit, to remove the nauſea which the 
linQuſes have occaſioned : the hear and fever — 
augment; the phyſician is called; he orders the 
patient to be blooded, to abate the violence of 
the fever, and gives a little phyſic on ſome 
other account. All this prevents the natural 
criſis by ſweat; and the patient being farther 
teaſed by draughts or powders every two or 
three hours, nature cannot ſhake off the fever ſo 
ſoon by fix or ſeven days, as ſhe would have 
done had ſhe been left to herſelf. She generally 
does her buſineſs at laſt, however; and then the 
phyſician and apothecary glory i in the happy. ef- 
' feQts of their ſkill, and receive the grateful 
thanks of their patient for having cured him of 
A A fever. ; 
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Every body of common penetration, at all 
. eee muſt have ſeen 
enough-to convince themithat the. above deſcrip- 
tion is not exaggerated ; but it is not to be in- 
ſerred from this, that the art of medicine is of 


no uſe to mankind : There are many diſeaſes in 
which nature ſinks, without medical. aſſiſtance. 
| It i 18 the part of the penetrating and experienced ; 
phyſicjan- to diſtinguiſh . theſe from others, and 
leave. it to the knaviſh and weak to aſſume the 
merit of cures in caſes where. they know, or 
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other reſins and gums, as uſeleſs or hurtful in 
hedtic complaints, ſtill adhere to myrrh as a be- 
neficial medicine; but from what I can learn, 

the caſes in which this gum has been thought 
ſerviceable, are hectic complaints, from debility, 
in conſequence of exceſſive evacuations of va- 
rious kinds, and not proceeding from ulcerated 
Jung. After it is fully eſtabliſhed that myrrh is 
of uſe in ſuch inſtances,” it will ſtill be worthy 
of inyeſtigation, whether it is more or lefs than 
Jeſuits bark. I have repeatedly mentioned blood · 
letting, and a ſpare, diluting regimen, as the 
moſt powerful means of preventing and curing 
all affections of the lungs that depend on inflam- 
mation. In the caſe of external wounds, or 
btuiſes of the lungs, this method facilitates the 
immediate cure by the firſt intention, It is the 
chief thing to be depended on for ihe cure of 
D 2 


$2 'vinw'or!s OH AND 
Pleutiſtes; Abd it) is ften owing to a neglect, 
Br too ſparir 
| complaint” 

predifpsſetf by the form of their bodies, or "te 
mature of their conſtitutions, to à ſphting of 
blood, it may prevent the 


lungs, it is of the greateſt utility, by preventing 
thoſe tumouts from luſlating, and becoming ul 
cers; but after the ulcers are «Qually formed," 1 


have great doubts with regard to th 


of attempting 2 cure by tepeated dloedings den 1 


in ſmall quantities. This method has been often 
tried; but L fear the ſucceſs with which it has 

been attended, gives no eneouragement to conti- 
nue the pradieee That ſymptomis may de ſuch, 
in every period of this diſeaſe, as to require this 
evacuation, is nbt to be denied but there is a 
great difference in the application of what is con · 
ſidered as an occaſional palliative, and that from 
_ which we expect a radical cure. In the one 
caſe, it will only be uſed when ſome particular 
ſymptom ſtrongly urges.; in the other, it will 


be uſed at ſtated intervals, whether the ſymptoms 


preſs or not; and may tend to weaken the al- 
ready debilitated patient, without our having 
the conſolation of r. h buen Weed * 
Us ane ies RON: N 
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Best de er Gene ee they ate of 
ondented uſe in pleurifies; perhaps, by exeitivg 
external inflaitmation, "hey: may contribute to 


** 


n uſe of (his evaeUE’8 that the 
ates in um abſceſs. In pecple 


turgich veſſels from 
burſting; and in thoſe who have tuberetes in the 


1 
e 18 prdpt,, 63 
draw off the inflammatory diſpoſition kin the 


breaſt; pethaps— But in Whatever way. they a8, 


1 imagine 1 have frequently ſeen bliſters. and ſe- 
tons, particularly the latter, of conſiderable ſer- 
vice, even 1 the 8 dae * ex- 
"93 een 642943115 151 Fry 
"6 ee bor af clefuariea, lo. 
hochs, aud linctuſes, compoſed of oils, gume, 
and ſyrups, and by the courteſy. of diſpealatory, 
writers, called pectoral; I am convinced 
they ate of no manner, of ſexvice in this com- 
plaint. and ſeldom have any other eſſeg than. 
that of loading the ſtomach, and impairing. the 
digeſtion of, falutary food. So far from being 
of. aun permanent ſervice ta the diſeaſe, they: 
cannot he depended, on for giving even a tempo 
rary relleb ta. the cough; when; that ſymptom. 
becomes. troubleſome, gentle opiates will be 
found; the beſt palliatives. Some practitionets 
ode to theſe medicines, on a ſuppoſition that 
they check expeQoration ; 3 but- they only. ſeem 
to have this effeQ, by lulling the irtitstion to, 
cough; the ſame quantity will be expeQarated. 
in the wording, after the influence of the opiate: 
is over. It is ſurely better chat. the matter 
ſhould accumulate, and the patient ſpit it up at. 
once, than allow bim to be kept from reſt, and. 
teaſed with coughing and. ſpitting through the. 
whole 'vight,. Theſe palliatives, however, are 
to be managed with. great caution; never ex- 


e e Siet cer e ſhare: 


Exhibited in this manner, they! 22 
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of natural reſt. Stnall doſes/flivild'be giveti e 
frſt and not increaſed without abſolute hecelſity: 


and thoſe who rejeQ the aſſiſtance of a claſs of 
medicines, which afford eaſe and tranqulſity in 
the moſt deplorable'ſtate of this difeaſe; ought 
to give better proofs than have hitherto appear- 
ed, that they ate able to procure theilt patients 
more valuable and laſting evitiſttts-thiiy hol" | 

380 deprive, * oy oy 55 ee 
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The known e of the Pars bark, in 
25 diſtempers, eſpecially in intermittent ſe- 
; the temiſſion of the ſymptoms, hie? 
Wipe regularly every day at à particular ſtage 
of the Pulmonary conſumption; and in ſome de- 
gree gives it the appearance of an intermittent, 
joined to the failure of all other remedies, 
prompted phyſicians to make trial of that noble 
medicine in this diſeaſe, In conſequence of theſe 
trials, the bark is now pretty generally e 
ledged to be ſeryiceable in heQical complaints 
proceeding from debility, and other cauſes; nat , 
cluſive of ulcerated Jungs ; but when the diſeaſe ' 
proceeds from this cauſe, the bark is füppofed, 
by ſome very reſpeQable phyſicians, always to 
do harm. I am moſt clearly of the firſt opinion, 
and perhaps it would not become me to diſpute? 
the ſecond. It may be permitted, folder to 
obſerve, that the moſt diſcerning, praQitioners” 
may be led into a notion, that a very fafe met 
dicine . harm, when it i5* exhibited at” 
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- wort ſtage of a diſeaſe, in which Hardly any 5 I 
medicine whatever has been found to do good. "A 6 


In every ſtage of this diſeaſe, elixir of vitriol 
may be uſed. It is à pleaſant and fafe e 1 

but particularly efficacious when the e * 

ers with bh OY Ok r 4 


| AAUP 1 
e in e to. your requeſt, Fr 1 
An, my ſentiments freely, you will Os 40h 


that, beſides the objections already mentioned 4 
to the perſon under whoſe care our friend is at 1 FM | 
' preſent, I cannot approve of his deing directe! 
to take ſo many drugs, or of his being detained - Bye 
in town, at a ſeaſon when he may enjoy, in be {2 
country; what is preferable to all medicine 57 Wei 7 
mean air, exerciſe, " let me WO NT: diet... 0 1 1 | 
Had 1 of our friend's e eatliet, 4 

I ſhould have advifed him to have met the ad. 
vancing ſpring in the South of France; but at Wy 0 
the ſeaſon in which you will receive tkis a1 1 1 
the moderate warmth, and refreſhing. verdure of ,..' 2 
England, are preferable to the ſultry heats, and "iN a 3 jj 3 
| ſcorched fields of the South. From the vier, 
I have of his complaints, I can have no e 
tion in adviſing you to endeayour to prevail on 
him to quit his drugs, and to leave London with- 
out delay. Since he bears riding on horſeback. 
| ſo well, let him enjoy that exerciſe in an atmo- 135 oh 1 
| ſphere freed from the {ſmoke of the town, and 4, 1 9 
impregnated with the flavour of riſing plants ang 
green herbage ; a flavour which may with me 
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wrath be called pectoral, than any of the beating 
reſins, or loathſome oils, on which that term has 
been proſtituted. Let him paſs the ſummer in 
drinking the waters, and riding around the envi · 
rons of Briſtol. It will be eafy for him to find 
a houſe in the free air of the country, at ſome 
diſtance from that town; and it will be of uſe to 

have an additional reaſon for riſing early, and 
riding every morning. It is of the greateſt im- 

nce that he continue that exerciſe every 


45 toy hk the weather will permit; a little clou- 


dineſs of the ſky ſhould not fright him from it; 
there is no danger of catching cold during the 
continuation of that movement which afſifts di- 
geſtion, promotes the determination of blood 
from the lungs to the ſurface of the body, and 
is more NAY > in the OW than after dinner. 


With reſpe& to diet, "Th ſhould carefully ob- 
ſerve the important rule of taking food frequent- 
ly, in ſmall quantities, and never making a full 
meal; that the digeſtive organs may not be 


15 reed or the veſſels charged with too 


large a quantity of chyle at a time ; which ne- 
ver fails to bring on oppreſſive breathings, and 
augments the fever and fluſhing, which in ſome 
degree ſucceeds every repaſt. . 
Since al Lis of milk are folbd ange 
With his conſtitution, that nouriſhment, which 
is in general ſo well adapted to ſimilar complaints, 
muſt be omitted, and light broths, with vegetable 


} 
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bf Aciday.ofparially: this native acid e ee 
are remarkably agreeable and refreſhing to all 
who labour under the heat, oppreſſion, and lan- 
guor 5:(which: accompany 'heRic complaints. 1 


lemons the conſtitution will bear, without any 
inconyeniency; When it is accuſtomed to it by 
degrees; and in thoſe caſes where it does not 
occaſion. pains in the ſtomach and bowels, ' or 
other immediate inconveniencies, it has been 
thought to have Wb eas wor lon the force: 
_ ee Kt. + | | 


= 1 kane: met with 6 tue I le tate "14 
laſt abroad, in both of which there ſeemed to be- 
a quicker recovery than I ever ſaw, from the 
_ ſame ſymptoms. The firſt was that of a young: 
lady, of about ſeventeen years of age, and ap- 
parently of a very healthy conſtitution. In bad 
Weather, during the ſpring, ſhe caught cold : 
this being neglected in the beginning, gradually 
grew worſe.” When phyſicians were at length: 
conſulted, their preſcriptions ſeemed to have as 
bad an effe& as her on negledt. By the mid - 
dle of ſummer her cough was inceſſant, accom - 
panied with hectic fever and Huſhings, irregular 
| ſtiverings, morning: ſweats, emaeiation, expedto- 
ration of purulent phlegm ſtreaked with blood, 
and every indication of an open ulcer in the. 
ö D 5. 


is ſurpriſing what à quantity of the juice f 


and he died three months after. 
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4 a In this deſperate ſtate ſhe was carried 
. from the town to a finely ſituated village in/Swit- 
rer land, where, for ſeveral months, ſhe lived in 
the middle of /a vineyard, on 'ripe; grapes and 
| bread. She had been directed to a milk and ve- 
getable diet in general! Her own taſte inclined 


her to the grapes, which ſhe: continued, on find- 


ing, that, with this diet only, ſhe was leſs languid, 
and of à more natural coolneſs, and that the 
cough, fever, and all the other ſymptoms. gradu- 
ally abated. She ſeemed to be brought from the 


Jaws of death by the change of air, and this re- 


gimen only; and ſhe returned to her on home 


in high ſpirits, and with the look and vigour of 
health. The enſuing winter, after being heated 


with dancing at the houſe of a friend, ſhe walked 


home in T <old night; the cough, ſpitting of 


blood, and other ſymptoms immediately —_— 


In the other caſe, there was hob fucks ans 


of fever, but there was an expectoration of 


matter, frequently ſtreaked with blood, and 
evident ſigns of an ulcer in the lungs. / The 
perſon who laboured under theſe ſymptoms, had 


tried the uſual remedies of pectorals, pills, linc- 
tuſes, &c. with the uſual ſucceſs. -. He grew 


daily worſe. He had formerly found much relief 
from bleeding, but had left it off for m 

months, on a ſuppoſition that it had loſt all ef- 
fe; and he had allowed an iſſue to be healed, on 


the ſame ſuppoſition ; though he ſtill perſevered 


if 


| 


Pg . 
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in a milk regimen. I mentioned to him the caſe 
of the young lady, as it is above / recited. He 
immediately tock the reſolution to conſine himſelf 
to bread and grapes for almoſt his only food. 
adviſed him at the ſame time to have the iſſue 
opened, and to continue that drain for ſome 
time; but this he did not comply with! He 


forſook, however, the town for the country, and 8 


paſſed as much of the morning on horſeback, as. 
he could bear without fatigue. He ſoon Was 
able to bear more; and after about three Weeks 
or a month, his cough had greatly abated. 
When he had perſiſted in this regimen between 
two and three months, he had very little 
cough; and what he ſpit up was pure phlegm, 
unmixed with blood or matter. He. has yow 
been well above a year: and although I. . 
ſtand that he occaſionally takes animal. food, he 
has hitherto felt no inconveniency from it. He 
paſſed the ſecond autumn, as he had done the 
firſt, at a houſe in the country, ſurrounded with. 
vineyards.” The greater part of his food. con- 
ſiſted of ripe grapes and bread. With ſuch a 
diet, he had not occaſion for much drink of any 
bind; what he uſed was ſimple water, and he 
made an ample proviſion of grapes. for the ſuc+ | 
ending winter. „A > Wh 35 Uh I OI Ch OS 


Though L have no > idea. that. Er is 5 Fu 
che virtue in grapes, for the cure of the pul- 
monary conſumption, or that they are greatly: 
preferable to ſome other cooling, ſub-acid,. mild: 
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8 fruit, equally agreeable to the taſte, provided 
any ſuch can found; yet I. thought it right to 


particularize what was uſed on thoſe two occa- 


lions; leaving it to others to determine, Wwhat 
ſhare of the happy conſequences I have eume- 

rated were owing to the change of air, how much 
may have flowed from the exerciſe, how much 
from the regimen, and whether there is reaſon 
to think, that the favourable turn in both caſes 


depended on other ether on | by 


; 4 
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me. ie ten - 36% 


1 ben now, 1 1 Sit, ie with your 


1 and although I have endeavoured to 


avoid technical verboſity, and all unneceſſary 
detail, yet 1 find my letter has ſwelled to a 


greater ſize than T expected. I ſhall be exceed - 


ingly happy to hear that any hint 1 have given 


has been ſetviceable to our friend. If the cough _ 
Mould ſtill continue, after he has paſſed two or 


three months at Briſtol, I imagine the moſt effec- 


rusl Gin he can do will be, to take a voyage to 


this place; he will by that means eſcape the ſe- 
verity of à Britiſh winter. The voyage itſelf 
will be of ſervice, and at the end of it he will 
have the benefit of the mild air of the Campag- 
na Felice, be refreſhed and nouriſhed by the 


fineſt grapes, and, when tired of riding, he will 


have continual opportunities of ym in this 
en . i 
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. few n * in the 
ſtreet with two of our countrymen, T. and 
N——, we met fome people carrying the corpſe 
of a mah on an open bier, and others following 
in a kind of proceſſion. The deceaſed” was a 
tradeſman, Whoſe widow had beſtowed the ut- 
moſt attention in dreſſing him to the nnn 
vantage on this ſolemn occaſion; he had a | 
feMy new fuit of clothes, a laced hat upon his 
head; ruffles, his hair finely powdered, and * 
large blooming noſegay in his left hand, white che 
right was very gracefully ſtuck in his fide. It is- 
the cuſtom at Naples to carry every body to 
church in full dreſs ſoon after their death, and 
the neareſt relations diſplay. the magnitude of 
their grief by the magnificent manner in which: 
they decorate the corpſe. | This poor woman, it 
ſeems was quite inconſolable, and had orna- 
mented the body of her late huſband with a 
profuſion ſhe could ill afford. When the corpſe 
arrives in church, the ſervice is Teal over it. 
That ceremony being performed, and the body 
carried home, it is conſidered as having no far- 

ther occaſion for fine clothes, but is e 
b OT to the ſhirt, and buried POO, 


pen PA <<, 
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Can any thing be more ridiculous,” ſays: | 
N, „ than to trick a man out in his beſt. 


clothes after his death?“ “ Nothing, re- 


plied 17; * unleſs it be to order a fantaſti- 


cc 
66 


6 


*; in, long IRE: robes; in a Particular . of 


cal dreſs at a greater expence on ſe, as 


if the dead would not be ſatisfied with the _ 


clothes they wore when alive, but delighted 


995 
Fi, n 87: 7 44 . 77 ne 4 N 
Nerd A e | 
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"9 many foreign cuſtoms to thoſe of his own 


country, which frequently, inyolves Wa in . 
me Wh WH COTS: 1 tler ern 
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The e of Gd drove pad. | «. There 


ſhe goes, ſays N with her cava 
lieros, her volantis, and all the ſplendour of 


a ſovereign; yet the wife of a plain Engliſh 


«« gentleman. is in a far more enviable ſituation. 
% With all her titles and her bigh rank, ſhe is 


a meer ſervant af the Queen's, a dependant 


on the caprice of another; a frown. from her 


Majeſty would annihilate her.“ “ Thoſe 
who are nothing, excluſive of court favour,” 


replied 1—. © ought. not..to be cenſured. for 


40 


6 


c 


with the glitter of court ſhackles in the boaſt- 


ce 
cc 
66 


| devoting their time to court attendance. But 


did you never hear of any who are dazzled 


ed land of liberty; people whom riches, 


% rank, and the moſt flattering favours of for- 
tune cannot make independent; whoſe minds 


174 
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« ſeem the more abje&;: as hein ſituation lays 
1 them under the leſs neceſſity of remaining in 
* ſervitude ; whog: withered With age, and „ 
e pining with end y, ſacrifice every domeſtic 

duty, avdiftalk. around the manſions of roy- 
if. -alty; a3 ghoſts. are ſaid to haunt thoſe abodes 
in which, they moſt delighted when they en- 
joyed life and vigourꝰꝰ Well, well}? days 


N. —, let us ſay no more about them, ſince 


e are agreed, that, of all the old tapeſtry of 

i courts, thoſe groteſque figures, who, without 
— of thoſe they ſerve, continue 
to the laſt exhibiting their antique counte- 
<<, nances at birth-day balls, and in the 'afſem- 
blies of youth and beauty, ate the moſt ri. 
79 dicylous.”: . At that inſtant the Queen paſſed 
in her coach with the royal children, and N 
made ſome comparative remarks in his uſual 
ſtyle; to which 1 — replied, In this par- 
& ticular I acknowledge the happineſs of Great 
13 Britain I preſume not to make compariſons; 
„the great character you have mentioned de- 
fies cenſure, and is far ſuperior to my praiſe. 
But I muſt obſerve, it appears ſingular that 
* you, ho affect to deſpiſe all other countries, 


4 and leem of opinion, that what is moſt valua- 


* ble in nature is always the product of England, 

% ſhould bring your 3 Wan that | 

66 <pi_as from GCoameny* 124 i. Er 
TIO ih ene Nein!, 


1 perceiving the . he 10 wy 


gained over his that proceeded — 
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gree. 
in their manners (for the truth of this he ap- 
pealed to the opinion of all their 99 | 

- cruel in their diſpoſitions (as à proof of whi 

he inſtanced ſome of their favourite diverſions), 


a view or. s o HEN AN 


to cenſure, What he called; the abſurd partiality- 
of the Engliſh in their on fa vour ʒ and obſerved, 
chat it would be fortunate for them, if the other 
nations of Europe would allow them. but u few 
of the numerous good qualities wich they ſo- 
laviſhly attribute to themſelves. He ſeverely | 
attacked the common peopleh and denied them 
eyen the character of good · nat uro, which they . 


have been thought to poſſeſs in an eminent de- 
He declared them to be rough and inſolent 


and abſucd.in their, prejudices, which appears by 
their; hatred and contempt of other nations j by 
all of hom, he aſſerted, they were in return 
moſt: cordially abhorred-. How, indeed, can it 
6% be other wiſe, continued he, * conſidering. 
i the rough, boiſterous nature of their wea- 


© ther?!” He then expatiated on the fertility of 
haly,: and the mild ſerenity of the climate; to 


which he partly attributed the fertile genius und 
mild character of the Italians. ** No doubt,” 
he ſaid, © moral cauſes might contribute to the 
«f ſame effect; for more pains. were taken to- 
<<, cultivate and encourage good and quiet diſ- 


« poſitions in the common people here than in 
England. They were accuſtomed to perform. 


« their religious duties more regularly; they 


7 had frequent opportunities of hearing the 
moſt excellent muſic in the churches; they 


17 


8 laid little ſtreſs on the other's reaſoning. 
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4 were e inftruQted f in hiſtory. by orators in the 
« ſlreet, and were made acquainted with. the 
te beauties of their beſt poets in the ſame man- 
e ner. All theſe cauſes united muſt neceſſarily 


“enlarge their minds, and make them the moſt = . 


c gentle, humane, and ingenious people in the 
„ world” N-—— ſhook. his head, as if he 


For my own part, I remained ſilent, being de- ; 


ſirous that the diſpute ſhould go on nn the 
two who r . e li wi; "I 
Coming our 8 a little without, the 
town, we ſaw a crowd of people looking over a 
wall, which formed one ſide of a ſquate, ex» 
preſsly built for the purpoſe of bating cattle 
with bull dogs. It is imagined that this renders 
their fleſh more tender and agreeable to the taſte; 
and this is conſidered as a ſufficient reaſon for 
torturing great numbers of bulls, oxen. and 
cows, before they - are ſlaughtered for the 
markets; we found a multitude of ſpeQators 
enjoying this amuſement. Pray,“ ſays Mr. 
Nm, addteſſing bimſelf to 1, * do 
% you imagine this humane practice, and the 
% complacency. which theſe refined ſpeRtators 
«© ſeem to take in beholding ity proceed from. the 
© mildneſs of the climate, the pains beſtowed 
« in teaching the people the duties of chtiſtia - 
“ nity, the enlargement of their minds by hi 
6 tory and poetry, or from the gentle influence 
of muſic ons) their. n * Then 


— 
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| Me, from Mr. 1 to me, he continued, 
| W Not fatisfied with knocking the poor animals 
* on the head, . thoſe unfeeling epicures put 
« them to an hour”s additional torture, 18 * 
* to gratify a caprice of their lu 9 


| 4 'of all fubje cls, replied T 
ing himſelf from the confuſion into which 


5 N 8 queſtions had thrown him, pn thoſe £ 


% who take upon them to be the panegyriſts of 
the Engliſh nation, ought to avoid mention- 
0 ing that ſpecies of epicuriſm which depends 
* on eating, leſt they be put in mind of whipp- 
. ing pigs to death, their manner of collaring 


* brawn, crimping fiſh, and other refinements 


bach “ peculiar to that e good. natured people,” 


RW}. e N 


N was juſt going to reply, when a large 


bill rendered outrageous by the ſtones which the 


Populace were throwing at him, ran ſuddenly 


towards the gate at the inſtant the keepers were 


opening i it on ſome other account; which threw 
them into ſuch confuſion, that they had not 


time to ſhut it before the bull burſt out on the | 


multitude: He now became an obje& of terror 
to thoſe who the moment before had looked on 
him as an object of mirth. The mighty lords of 
the creation, who conſider other anirpabs as formed 
intirely for their paſtime, their attire, their food, 
fled in crowds from one quadruped, and would 
gladly have fallen on their knees and worſhipped 
him, like ſo many Egyptians adoring Apis, if 


» recover- 
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us doing they could have hoped to deprecate 
the; juſt wrath of the incenſed animhl. The 
found ſaſety at lengih, not in their own-eourige* 
or addreſs, hut in the ſuperior boldneſs and agi- 
lity of other animals who were league with” 
man againſt him. He was ſurrounded by degs, 
[2 e him on all ſides he killed ſome 
pe: outright; toſſed and wounded many more; bur 
perceiving his own ſtrength diminiſhing; andthe” | 
number of his enemies increaſing eyery mo- 
ment, he threw himſelf into the ſea; and there. 
found a temporary protection from the fury of 
his perſecutors —But the dogs were inſtiguted to 
follow; they at length drove him from this laft 
aſylum; and the poor, torn, bleeding, erhauſted 
animal was forced/aſhiore,. three or four of the 
moſt furipus of the dogs hanging at different 
parts! of his head and neck. When they, were 
removed, he raiſed his honeſt, countenance, and | 
threw an indignant look upon the rabble, as if 
to upbraid them for ſuch a return for. his/own 
labours, and all the effential ſervices which” his 
Whole ſpecies, render ta mankind. Upon my 
90 1. felt the reproach. We could not bear 
his looks, but ſneaked away without feeling 
much pride on account of our near connection 
with thoſe Lords of the creation, ac We 
yl wy Doble HS their PO gee SOR 
th; 151 | a . $4 
"We walked along a Pr, time with 
out ſpeaking. N broke ſilence at laſt 5 
« Well,” ſaid he, „ thoſe amiable creatures 
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«, whom we: have quitted; ate what they ca 


_*©, human ann are more, they ares 
| 0 Neapolitans, men who are moved with the 
*. concord of ſweet ſounds; from which'I con- 


, elude (Shakeſpear may ſay what he pleaſes), 
<« that ſuch men are as fit for treaſons, ſtrata- 


« gems, and ſpoils; : as thoſe who never heard 


« ſofter melody than that of marrow-banes and 


wee ge Atty Nt, ill eh Uh 1 "Jr ie 2 
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40 This fonduek for barbarous Saha: 
ſaid I, cannot be ſtated excluſively: to the ac- 


count of Neapolitaus, of Engliſh, or of atty. 
ee other particular people. I am aſraid the 


©, charge lies againſt mankind in general; from 


600 of the individuals in all countries have dif- 
ayed 4 decided taſte fot diverſions which 


60. e be ranged this chez ic be ns 
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re . however,” 
ſays T., „ that thoſe fellows With their 


e dogs, ho have been tormenting” the bull, 


c are butchers, and the loweſt of the vulgar of 


« this country; whereas, among thoſe who 
« order fiſh_ ie be erimped, and pigs'to be 


«- whipped to death, as well as "among thoſe 
© who. formerly attended Broughton's am- 
855 phitheatre, and ſtill attend cockpits, will be 


« found | mr of "the 8 ran in ' Evg- 
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give vou an idea of it. It is a Neapolitan 
entertainment, reliſhed by people of the firſt 
rank in this poliſbed dountry; where the very 
vagrants in the:ſtroet are inſtructed in hiſtory, 
and the human mind is refined by poetry, 
« ſoftened by muſic, and elevated by religion. 
The cocagna Pray mark me the cocagna 
is an entertainment given to the people four 
© ſucceeding Sundays during the carui val. Op- 


poſue to the palace a kind of wooden: amphi- 


4 theutre is erected . This being coyereũ with 
e branches of trees, buſhes, and various plants, 

„real and artificial, has the appearance of a 
* green hill. On this hill are little buildings, 
“ ornamented with pillars of loaves of bread, 
< With, joints of meat, and dried fiſh, var- 
< mſhed, and eucioufly arranged by wayl of ca- 
* pitals. Among the trees and buſhes are ſome 
e oxen; à conſiderable number of calves, ſheep, 
„ hogs, and lambs, all alive, and tied to poſts. 
There are, beſides, à great number of living 
turkies, geeſe, hem, pigeons, and ot her fo I, 
"mailed by the wings to the ſcaffolding:! Cer- 


% kain Heathen Delties appear al fo occafionally 


upon this ft but not with a deſigu to pro- 
*te@ it as you ſhall ſee Immediately. The 


* 
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off the populace. © Ther 
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guards are drawn up in kee Tante, bo keex 
royal*Family, wit 
«all the nobility. of the Court, crowd the 


40 windows and balconies of the palace, thy, 7 


6 joy this magnificent ſight. When his Ma- | 
4 jefly waves his handkerchief, the 7 s open 
e to the right and left; the-rabble pour in from 
, all quarters, and the entertainment commen- 
t ces. Vou may eaſily conceive what a de- 


0 lightful ſight it muſt be, to ſee ſeveral thou- 
% ſand hungry, half- naked lazzaroni ruſh in like 


e a torrent, deſtroy the whole fabric of loaves, 
i fiſhes, and joints of meat; overturn the 
4 Heathen Deities, for the honour of Chriſtianity ; 


pluck the fowls, at the expence of their 
4 wings, from the poſts to which they were 


* nailed; and, in the fury of their ſtruggling 
* and fighting for their prey, often tearing the 
e miſerable animals to ne and Lortetines 


<< tr ri Me, 1445; 11 2 


+3 View N in e 10 ) add,” inter- 
woos Mr. T——, that, though formerly 
«© they were fixed to the poſts alive, yet of late 
© the larger cattle have been previouſly killed.” 
—& And pray, my good Sir,“ ſaid N, 
vill you be ſo obliging as to inform me, what 
* erime the poor lambs and fowls have com- 
* mitted, that they ſtiould be torn. in pieces 
<« alive?” 6 This piece of humanity,” conti- 
-tinued he, © recalls to my memory a ſimilar in- 
'« ſtance, in a certain ingenious gentleman, who 


Jt 
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« propoſed, as the beſt and moſt effeQual me- 
* thod of ſweeping chimnies, to place a large 


“ gooſe at the top; and then, by a firing tied 


around her feet, to pull the animal. gently 


« down to the hearth. The ſagacious pro- 


& jector aſſerted, that the gooſe, being ex- 
<« tremely averſe to this method of entering a 
© houſe, would ſtruggle againſt it with all her 
% might; and, during this reſiſtance, would 
© move her wings with ſuch force and 'rapi- 
« dity, as could not fail to ſweep the chimney 


&* completely.” © Good God, Sir,” cried a 


lady, who was preſent when this new method 
was propoſed, * How cruel would that be to 


* the poor gooſe!” 4* Why, Madam,” re- 


plied the gentleman, © if you think my method 


“ cruel to the gooſe, a couple of ducks will 
46 do. * 
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ON the firſt Sunday of May, we had-an op- 
b | 


racle, of the liquefaction of Saint Januarius's 


alone forms a/trong . preſumption of his being 
for it is not to be imagined that the care of a 
city, like Naples, which is threatened every 
Indeed there has, on ſome occaſions, been rea- 

have got the better of him; however, as Saint 
ence of defence by long practice, the Neapoli- 
tans think it more prudent to abide by him than 
_ bly be of higher rank, and older ſtanding, can- 


of warfare. | 
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portunity of ſeeing the famous Neapolitan mi · 


blood, performed. This Saint, you know, is 
the patron of Naples; which circumſtance” 


a Saint of very conſiderable power and efficacy; 
moment with deſtruction from Mount Veſu- 
vius, would be entruſted to an under- ſtrapper. 


ſon to fear, that, great and powerful as this 
Saint is, the Dæmon of the mountain would 


Januarius has been able to protect them hither- 
to, and 1s ſuppoſed to be improved in the ſci- 
to chooſe another; who, though he may poſſi- 


not have equal experience in this particular kind 


f y 
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Saint Januarius ſuffered. W about 
the end of the third. century. When he was 
beheaded, a pious lady of this city caught about 
an, ounce of. his. blood, which has been carefully. 
preſerved. in a bottle ever ſince, without having 
loſt a ſingle grain of its weight, This of it- 
ſelf, were it equally demonſtrable, might be con- 
ſidered as a greater miracle than the circum- 
ſtance on which the Neapolitans lay the whole 
ſtreſs, viz. that the blood which has congealed, - 
and acquired a ſolid form by age, is no ſooner 
brought near the head of the Saint, than, as a 
mark of veneration,. it immediately liquefies. 
This experiment is made three different times 
every year, and is conſidered by the Neapoli- 
tans as a miracle of the firſt * "Sint 


As the divinity. of no ather e 8 
ever is any longer attempted to be proved by 
freſh miracles, but all are now truſted to their 

oon internal evidence, and to thoſe wrought 

at a former period, this miracle of Saint Janu- 
arius is probably the more admired on account 
of its being the only one, except tranſubſtantia- 
tion, which remains till in uſe, out of the vaſt 
abundance ſaid to have been performed at va- 
rious periods in ſupport of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith. The latter is unqueſtionably the 
greater miracle of the two; for to change a+ 
wafer into fleſh and blood, is more . | 
nary than, to liquefy any ſubſtance whatever: 

Vol. III. . 0 
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Vet I once imagined the liquefaQion' had . 
ther the advantage in this particular; that the 
change is more obvious to the ſenſes. * But 1 
Have lately been otherwiſe” inſtruted, by n 
| ingenious perſon, who was formerly a Jeſuit. 


On ſomebody (not me, for I never do make 1 


jections in matters of faith) having obſerved, 
That it was unfortunate that the great change 


operated on the wafer in tranſubſtantiation, was 
not viſible, the perſon above alluded to pro- 
nounced the miracle to be much greater on 
that account. For pray, Sir,“ ſaid he, ad- 


dreſſing himſelf to the objector, ſuppoſe K 


«« ſhould immediately turn that fowl, pointing 


to a turkey Which was at that moment ſtalk- 


< ing paſt; ſuppoſe I ſhould immediately turn 
e that. fowl into a woman, would. you not 
<< think it very extraordinary ?” 4 Certaibly,” | 
replied the other, © Well, Sir, but after the 


„change is actually made, and the fowl has 


< to all intents and purpoſes become a woman, 
« if it {till retained the appearance of a tur- 
< key, you mult acknowledge that would be 


c mere extraordinary till. In the fame man- x 


* ner,” continued he, * in the celebration of 


<6." nant, the converſion of the wafer into the 
real body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt, is a great 


ec miracle, and highly to be venerated; but, 


“ after this wonderful change has actually tak- 


11 place, that the real body of Chriſt ſhould, 
* even in the eyes of the ſharpeſt-ſighted ſpec - 
4e tators, ſtill retain its original form of a 


7 
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© wafer, is a great eee 
"6 ſiupendous” - 8 
Sat, 
But; da ag a arenen hs e 
of tranſubſtantiation may have over that of St. 
in general, the Neapolitans imagine the latter 
is ſufficient to convert 'infidels, and put here- 
tics out of countenance. A zealous believer 
of this country, having deſcribed the miracle, 
breaks ont into the following exclamations?- 
*, O illuſtre memoria ! O verità irrefragabile! 


<< yengano gli Heretici, vengano, e Stupiſcanos, 


% ed aprano gli occhi alla verità Cattolica, et 
« Evangelica; Baſtarebbe queſto ſangue di S. 
c Gennaro fola à fare teſtimonia della Fede. 
E poſſibile, che a tanto, et $i famoſo mira- 
© culo non fi converta tutta la Gentilita, ed 
<«« Infedeltà alla verità Cattolica della Romana 
© chieſa?” Though I am not ſuch an en- 
thuſiaſtic admirer of the performance as this 
author, yet, on the other hand, I do not think 
that Proteſtants, howevet much they may be 
convinced it is a trick, have any right to call 
it a clumſy trick, without explaining in what it 
conſiſts, This is a liberty which ſome travel- 
lers of great eminence have taken. Others 
have aſſerted, that the ſubſtance in the bottle, 
which is exhibited: for the blood of the Saint, 
is ſomething naturally ſolid, but which meta 
with a ſmall degree of heat. Wen, it is rſt + 
| as $76. To 19 
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- brought out of the cold-chapel; ſay thoſe gen- 
_ .. Hlemen, it is in its natural ſolid ſtate; but when 
+  - brought before the Saint by the prieſt, and rub- 
bel between his warm hands, and breathed up- 
on ſor ſome time, it melts; and this is the 
whole myſtery. Though I find myſelf unable 
ic explain on what principle the liquefaction : 
depends, I am fully convinced that it mult be 
ſomething different from this; for 1 have it 
from the moſt ſatisfactory authority, from thoſe 
who had opportunities of knowing, and wo 
believe no more in the miracle than you do, | 
that this congealed- maſs has ſometimes: been 
found in a liquid ſtate in cold weather, before 
it was touched by the Prieſt, or brought near 
the head of the Saint; and that, on other c- 
caſions, it has remained ſolid when brought be- 
fore him, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the 
Prieſt to melt it. When this happens, the ſu: 
perſtitious, which, at a very moderate calcula- 
tion, comprehends ninety- nine in a hundred of 
the inhabitants of this city, are thrown into the 
utmoſt conſternation, and are ſometimes wrought _ 
up by their fears into a ſtate of mind which is 
highly dangerous both to their civil and ec- 
cleſiaſtical governors. It is true, that this ha- 
pens but ſeldom; for, in general, the ſubſtance i 
in the phial, whatever it may be, is in a ſolid 
form in the chapel, and becomes liquid when 
brought before the Saint; but as this is not 
always the caſe, it affords reaſon to believe, 
that, whatever may have been the caſe when 
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- this miracle or trick, call it which you pleaſe, 
was firſt exhibited,” the principle on which it 
depends has ſomehow or other been loſt, and 
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is not nam underſtand folly even by.the Priefls. 


themſelves; or elſe they are not now ſo expert, 
as formerly, in preparing the ſubſtance which 

repreſents the Saint's blood, ſo as to make it re- 

main ſolid when it e 50 e ane 
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ee e ee kept - 
in a kind of -preſs, with folding doors of ſilver, 

- in the chapel of St. Januarius, belonging to 
the cathedral church. The real head is pro- 
bably not ſo freſh, and well preſerved, as the 

| blood; and on that account. is not expoſed to 
the eyes of the public, but incloſed in a large 
ſilver buſt, gilt and enriched with jewels of 
high value. This being what appears to the 
people, their idea of the Saint's features and 

n dn tho:byfh, 


The blood bs + kept in « fall cen by 
_ itſelf, | F 


— mid-day, ae buſt, incloſing the mal 
head, was brought with great ſolemnity, and 
placed under a kind of portico, open on all 


ſides, that the different communities, which -- 


come in proceſſion, may be able to traverſe it, 
and that the people may have the comfort of 
beholding the miracle. The proceſſions of that 
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wle day were innumerable ; all the ſtreets of 
Naples were crowded with the various orders 
of eccleſiaſtics, dreſſed in their richeſt robes. - 
The monks of each convent were muſtered un- 
der their own particular banners. A ſplendid 
croſs was carried before each proceſſion; and 
the images, in maffy filver, of the Saints; pe- 
culiarly patroniſing, the convents, followed the 
croſs. In this order they marched from „ 
convents to the pavilion, under which the head 
of St. Januarius was placed, and having done 
due obeiſance to that great protector of this 
City, they marched back by a different route, in 
the ſame order, to their convent. But as there 
are a great many convents in Naples, and a 
great number of monks in each convent, though 
the proceſſions began ſoon after mid-day, the 
evening was well advanced before the laſt of 
them had paſſed. The grand proceſſion of all 
began when the others had finiſhed. It was 
compoſed of a numerous body of clergy, and an 
immenſe multitude of people of all ranks, head- 
ed by the archbiſhop of Naples himſelf, who 
carried the phial containing the blood of the 
Saint. The D— of H-— and I accompa- 
nied Sir W H—— to a houſe directly op- 
poſite to the portico, where the ſacred head 
Was placed. We there found a large aſſembl7 
of Neapolitan nobility. A magnificent robe f 
velvet, richly embroidered, was thrown over the 
Mhoulders of the buſt; a mitre, refulgent with _ 
jewels, was placed on its head. The archbiſhop, 


* 
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Wah a ſolemn pace, and # look full of awe ank 
veneration; approached, holding forth the u- 
ored phial which contained the precious lump of 
blcod. He addreſſed the Saint in the humbleſt 
manner, fervently praying that he would graci- 
. ouſly condeſcend to manifeſt his regard to his 
A faithful votaries the people of Naples, by the 
„ _ - uſualitoken' of ordering that lump of his facred. 
| blood to aſſume its natural and original form. 
In thoſe prayers he was joined by the multitude 
around, particularly by the women; of Whom 
there ſeemed more than their proportion. My 
curioſity prompted me to leave the balcony, and 
mingle with the multitude. 1 got by degrees 
quite near the buſt. Twenty minutes had al- 
F ready elapſed, fince the archbiſhop had been 
praying with all poſſible earneſtneſs, and turn--. 
ing the phial around and around without any 
effect. An old monk ſtood near the archbiſhop,. 
and was at the utmoſt pains to inſtruct him 
how to handle, chafe, and rub the phial; he 
frequently took it into his own hands, but his 
manœuvres were. as ineffectual as thoſe of the: 
archbiſhop. By this time the people had be- 
come exceedingly noiſy ; the women were quite 
hoarſe with praying; the monk continued his: 
operations with increaſed zeal ; and the arch- 
biſhop was all over in à profuſe ſweat with 
vexation. In whatever light the failure of the 
miracle might appear to others, it was a very 
ſerious matter to him; becauſe the people con- 
ſider ſuch an event as a proof. of the Saint's. 
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_ dreadful calamity; will enſue. This 9 ne? 


fuirſt opportunity he had had of officiating dne, oo bn 
his nomination to the ſee. There was no know- IB 
ing what fancy might have entered into the ** 


pe 


heads of. a ſuperſtitious populace; 
have imagined, or his enemies might have in- 
ſinuated, that the failure of the miracle proceed - 
ed from St. Januarius's diſapprobation of the 
perſon in Whoſe hands it was to have taken 


place. I never ſaw more evident marks of vex 
ation and alarm than appeated in wee 
nance of the right reverend + perſonage. This 
alone would have convinced me ne can 
not command the liquefaction when they pleaſe. 
While things were in this ſtate I obſerved a gen- 


tleman come haſtily through the crowd, and 
ſpeak to the old monk, who, in a pretty loud 
voice, and with an accent and a grimace very 
expteſſive of chagrin, replied, . Coſpetto di 
.< bacco & dura come una pietra.” At the 
ſame time an acquaintance hiſpered me, That 
it would be prudent to retire, becauſe the mob 
on ſimilar occaſions have been ſtruck with a 
notion, that the operation of the miracle was 
diſturbed by the preſence of heretics; on which 


bey are apt to inſult them. I dire sy took. 
His hint, and joined the company T had left. 


An univerſal gloom had overſpread all their coun- 


tenances, they talked to each other in whiſpers, = 
and ſeemed oppreſſed with grief and contrition. 
One very beautiful young lady cried and ſobbed 
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2s if her heart had been ready to break. The 

paſſions. of ſome. of the rabble without doors 
_ --  _ took a different turn; inſtead of ſorrow, they - 
| {EI were filled with rage and indignation at the 


Saints obſtinacy. They put him in mind of 


the zeal. with which he was. adored by people 8 
of alf ranks in Naples; of the honours which 


had been conferred on him; that he was re- 
ſpected here more than in any other country on 


earth; and ſome went ſo far as to call him, an 
old ungrateful yellow. -faced raſcal, for his ob- 
duracy. It was now . almoſt dark—and when 


leaſt expected, the ſignal was given that the 
miracle was performed. — The populace filled 
the air with repeated ſhouts of joy ; a band af 
muſic began to play; Te Deum was ſung; 


couriers were diſpatched to the royal family, 


then at Portici, with the glad tidings; the 


young lady dried up her tears; the counte- 


nances of our company brightened in an inſtant, 
and they ſat down to cards without farther 
dread of eruptions, earthquakes, or an. 

} 


I had remarked, 8 = jolnenca — | 


reſpect to the ſucceſs of the miracle, that ſome 


imputed the delay partly to the weather, which 
happened to be rainy, and colder than is uſual 
at this ſeaſon; and partly to the aukwardneſs 
of the Archbiſhop, who, never having performed 


before, was accuſed of not handling the phial in 


the ſame dexterous and efficacious manner that a 
OT of experience would have done. While 85 
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£ wwe imputed the failure to thoſe cauſes, they 
Teerfied equally uneaſy with the reſt of the com- 


pany about the conſequences. Tt firuck me 


that the firſt ſentiment was perfectly inconfiſt- 


ent with the ſecond. 1 mentioned this, to a 


French 'gentleman, who is here as travelling: | 
. companion to the young Comte de G—. “ If,“ 
aid T, & the weather, or the unſkilfulneſs of 
the archbiſhop, has prevented the ſubſtance ' 
s in the phial from becoming liquid, this ſurely 


* cannot be an indication that Heaven or the 


| * Saint is diſpleaſed; if, on the contrary, the 
_ © blood continuing ſolid in the preſence of the 


< Saint, proceeds from Heaven or the Saint 


* being offended, then no kind of weather, and 


4 no kind of expertneſs on the part of the 
© archbiſhop, could. have rendered. it liquid,” | 
—— Monſieur,” ſaid he, ** voila ce qu'on. 
< appelle raiſonner, ce que ces meſſieurs ne- 


Ky font] jamais.“ Eg 


The fame evening, an acquaintance of mine, 
who i is alſo a Roman Catholic, and who re-- 
mained cloſe by the archbiſhop till all was. 
over, aſſured me, that the miracle had failed en- 
tirely ; for: the old monk ſeeing no ſympton of 
the blood liquefying, had called out that the 
miracle had ſacceeded'; on which the ſignal had 


been given, the people had ſhouted; the arch- 


biſhop had held up the bottle, moving it with, 


a. rapid motion before the eyes of the ſpeQators, 


and nobedg att to nie what ererr 
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body wiſhed, he had been allowed to cover up 
the phial, and carry it back to the Chapel, wititn 
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2 An tenb af Virgil is on Tee 
of Pauſilippo, a little above the grotto of that 
name; you aſcend to it by a narrow path which 
runs through a vineyard ; it is overgrown with 
ivy leaves and ſhaded with branches, ſhrubs, 
and buſhes ; an ancient bay-tree, with infinite 
propriety, overhangs it. Many a ſolitary walk 
have I taken to this place. The earth, which 
contains his aſhes, we expett to find clothed in 
the brighteſt verdure. Viewed from the magic 
ſpot, the objects which adorn the bay become 
doubly intereſting. The Poet's verſes are here 
recollected with additional pleaſure; the verſes 
of Virgil are interwoven. in our minds with a 
thouſand intereſting ideas, with' the memory of 
our boyiſh years, or the ſportive ſcenes of 
childhood, of our earlieſt friends and compa- 
nions, many of whom are now dead; and thoſe 
who ſtill live, and for whom we retain the firſt 
impreſſion of affection, are at ſuch a diſtance as 
renders the hopes of ſeeing them again very 
_ * uncertain. No wonder, therefore, when in a 
contemplative mood, that our ſteps are often 
directed to a ſpot ſo well calculated to create 
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| 7 nial with the ſtate 
1 n But then comes an antiquarian, 
ho, with his odious doubts, diſturbs the plea- 
ing ſource of our enjoyment; and from the 
fair and deligheful Relds of funcy, conveys us in | 
a moment to à dark, barren; and comfortleſs 
deſert he buli, whether this be the real 
Place here che aſhes of Virgil were depoſited; 
and tells us att tunſatisfactory ſtory about the 
other ſide of the bay, and that he is rather in- 
clined to believe that the Poet was buried ſome - 
Where poor uv ger e on _— 
Ne ail 34.7 o 


nen World de babes et en would'i 
theit minds to themſelves, W "ot ruffle the 
Om wee hap) HY nl NA = 
ER TIIECTEI N 4 7, ni IN * 
 Buty/nfele all; wy mould . not this be the feat 
a Virg#? Why ſhould the enthuſiaſts, 
_ who delight in pilgrimages to this ſpot, be de- 
prived of that pleaſtire ? W hy ſhould the Poet's 
ghoſt be allowed to wandler along the dreary 
banks of Styx, till che antiquarians ere& à ce- 
notaph in his honour? Even they acknowledge 
that he was buried on this bay, and near Naples; 
and tradition has fixed on this ſpot, which, ex- 
cluſive of other preſumptions, is a much fironger 
evidence in” its gs oth ar their or uy 
e n 
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In your way to the claſſic fields Ain 
Cum, you paſs through the grotto of Tp 
po, a ſubterrancous paſſage through the maun- 

tain, near a mile in length, about twenty feet 
in breadth, and thirty or forty. in heighu, very 
where, except at the two extremities, where it 
is much higoer. People of faſhion; generally 
ddive through this paſſage with torches, but the 

country people and :foot.. pallepgers find their 
way without much difficulty by the light which 
enters at the extremities, and at two holes 


pierced. through the mountain near the middle 
of the grotto, which admit light from. m—_ 


1 Mr. Addiſon tells, us, that the common 
people of Naples in his time believed that this 
paſſage through. the mountain was, the work of 
magic, and that Virgil was the magician. But 
this is the age of ſcepticiſm; and the com- 
mon people, in imitation of people of faſhion, 
begin to barbaur doubts concerning all their old 
eſtabliſhed opinions. A Neapolitan Valet- de- 
place aſked an Engliſh gentleman, lately, Whe- 
ther Signior Virgilio, of , whom he had heard 


ſo much, had really, and ;bops Heerde 


gician or not? © A magician,” replied: the 
Engliſhman; „ ay, that he was, and a uy” 
great magician too. t And do you, re- 
ſumed the Valet, believe it was he who 
46 pierced this rock ?” 4. As for this particular 
4 rock,” anſwered the Maſter, © I will not 


T ſwear to it from my own knowledge, becauſe: 
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1 it was done before J was born; but I am 
68 «ready to make oath; that I have known him 
«pierce, and even melt, ſome 7 de 

8 cc rr ee e 3” ferns: v2. 3435 5 nne 
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45 cara 1 di Paus ppe;. 
is a circular lake, about half a mile in diameter, 


called Lago d' Agnano; on whoſe margin is fi- 5 


tuated the famous Grotta deF Cane, where fo 
many dogs have been tortured and ſuffocated, to 


ſhew the effect of a vapour which riſes about | 


a a foot above the bottom of this little cave, and 
is deſtructive of animal life. A dog having his 
head held in this vapour, is convulſed in a few 
minutes, and foon after falls to the earth mo- 
tionleſs. This experiment is repeated for the 
amuſement of every unfeeling perſon, who has 
half a crown in his Pocket, and affects a turn 
for natural philoſophy. © The experiment is 
commonly made on dogs; - becauſe they, of all. 
animals, ſhow. the greateſt affeQtion' for man, 
and prefer his eompany to that of their own 
ſpecies, or of any other living creature. The 
fellows who attend at this cave have always 
ſome miſerable dogs, with ropes about their 
necks, ready for this eruel purpoſe. If the poor 
animals were unconſcious of what was to hap- 
pen, it would-be leſs affecting; but they ſtruggle 
to get free, and ſnew every ſymptom of horror 
when they are dragged to this cave of torment. 
F ſhould have been happy to have taken the ef= 
fea of- the vapour for granted, * a he 
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$7  trialz but ſome & ine company were of a more he” 
New, Mee wind than I have any 
pPretenſions to. When the unhappy animal 
found all his rd to eſcape were ineffectual, 
he ſeemed to plead for mercy by the dumb elo 
quence of looks, and the blandiſnments hatural 
to his ſpecies, While he licked the hand of his 
| keeper, the unrelenting  wretch daſhed /him & | _ | 
blow, and thruſt his head into the murderous, 


When the real utility of the knowledge ac- 
quired bycruel experiments on animals (a practice 
which has been carried to dreadful lengths of late) 
is fairly ſtated, and compared with the exquiſite- _ 
neſs of ibeir ſufferings, the benefit reſulting to 
mankind from thence will ſeem too dearly bought 
in the eyes of a perſon of humanity, Hu- 
» manity! if language had belonged to other 
animals beſides man, might not they have cho; 
ſen that word to expreſs—cruelty ? if they had, 
thank God, they would have injuſtice to 
many of the human race. I have left the poor 
dog too long in the vapour 5 much longer than 
he remained in reality. The D— of H—, 
| ſhocked at the fellow's barbarity, wreſted the 
dog from his hands, bore him to the open air, 
and gave him life and liberty; which he ſeemed 
to enjoy with all the bounding rapture of glad- 
neſs.-and gratitude. If you ſhould ever come 
this way, pray do not inſiſt on ſeeing the er- 
periment; it is not worth while; the thing is 
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and poetical fiction. The Campi Phlegrei, 


where Jupiter overcame the giants ; the ſolſa - 
terra ftill ſmoking, as if from the effects of his 
thunder; the Monte Nova, which was thrown 
_ ſuddenly; from the bowels of 
ſons of 'Titan had intended to rene y the war z 
the Monte Batbaro, formerly Mons Gaurus, 
the favourite of Bacehus; the grotto of the 


Cumæan Sibyl z the noxious and gloomy lakes 
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The town of. „ 
ſont back » mamgbine; of objects, worthy of the 
attention of the antiquarian, the natural philo- 
ſopher, and the claſlic ſcholar, . that to deſcribe | 


all with the minuteneſs 11 _—_ would =. 
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The 1 of df 8 gen at Posgell, is 
accounted a very intereſting monument of anti- 
quity; being quite different from the Roman 
and Greek temples, and built in the manner off 
the Aſiatics, probably by the Egyptian and Aſiatic 
merchants ſettled at Puzzoli, which was the 


great emporium of * wt * * 
built * * 1 


the earth, as if the ; 
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The We of Cicero's ie beer tits dy, | 
are of ſuch extent, as to give a high ide of | 
the wealth of this great orator.” Had Fortune 

always beſtowed her gifts with ſo much'propri- 
ety, ſhe. never would have been accuſed of blind- 


neſs. - When the truly great are bleſſed with _ 


_ riches, it affords pleaſure to every candid mind. 


hs pint villa near Puzzoli, that at 3 19 


nor any of his other country-ſeats, were 

Abebes of idleneſs or riot. They are Ad. 
guiſhed by the names of the works he compo—- 
| fed there; works which have always been the 
delight of the learned, and which; ſtill more 
than the important ſervices he rendered his 
country when in abend e contributed k 
mortalize his : ne een 
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The bay beissen Puzzgli ani Baia is about 
4 ar, in breadth. In croſſing this in a boat, 
you ſee the ruins called Ponte di Caligula, from 
their being thought the remains of a bridge 
which Caligula attempted to build -acrofs. 
*They are by others, with more probability, 
thought to be the ruins gf a mole built with 
arches, Having paſſed over this gulph, a new 


field of curioſities preſents itſelf. The baths - 


and priſons of Nero, the tomb of Agrippina, the 
temples of Venus, of Diana, and of Mercury, 
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and the ruins of the ancient city of Cum; 
but no veſtiges now remain of many of thoſe 
magnificent villas which adorned-this luxurious 
| coaft, nor even of the town of Baia. The 
whole of this beauteous bay, formerly the ſeat 
of pleaſure, and, at one period, the moſt 
lous ſpot in Italy, is now very thinly inhabited; 
and the contraſt is ſtill ſtronger between the an- 
cient opulence and preſent poverty, than be- 
tween the numbers of its ancient and preſent 
inhabitants. It muſt be acknowledged, that we 
can hardly look around us, in any part of this 
world, without perceiving objects which, to a 
contemplative mind, convey refleQtions on the 
and reverſes to which human affairs are liable; 
but here thoſe objects are ſo numerous, and ſo 
ſtriking, that they muſt make an CP N on „ 45 
een 5 8 TS" 
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As the Court are not at Preſent at Caſſerta, Fe 


we have not ſeen that place in all its ſplendour - 


we paſſed, however, one very agreeable day 
there, with Lady Hand Sir H— F. 


| The palace at Cafſorm was: begun in the year 
1750, after a plan of Vanvitelli; the work is 
now carried on under the direction of his "ay 


While the preſent king of Spain remained at 


Naples, there were generally about two thou- 
ſand workmen employed; at preſent there 
are about five hundred. Tt will be finiſhed in 
a few years, and will then, unqueſtionably, be 
one of the moſt ſpacious and magnificent pa- 
laces in Europe. It has been ſaid, that London 
is too large a Capital for the iſland of Great 
Britain; and it. has been compared to a turgid 
head placed on an emaciated body. The palace 
of Caſſerta alſo ſeems out of proportion with 
the revenues of this kingdom. It is not, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, a head too large for the body ; 
but rather an ornament by much too expenſive 
and bulky for either head or body. This palace 
is ſituated about ſixteen miles north from Naples, 
on the plain where ancient Capua ſtood. It was 
thought prudent to found a building, on which 


| hr: OM 
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ſuch ſums of money were to be laviſhed; at a 
conſiderable diſtance from Mount Veſuvius. It 
were to be wiſhed, that the contents of the e- 
binet at Portici were removed from the ſame 
dangerous neighbourhood, | That he might not 
be limited in ground for the gardens, may have 
been his Spaniſh Majeſty's motive for chooſing 
that his palace ſhould be at a diftance from 
Naples; and that it might not be expoſed to in- 
ſult from an enemy's fleet, was probably the re- 
ſon that determined him to place it at a diſtance | 
from the ſea. SOS | 


This immetiſe bald is of a W 
form, ſeven hundred and fifty feet Engliſh, by 
five hundred and eighty ; about one hundred and 
twelve feet high, comprehending ſive habitable 
ſtories, which contain ſuch a number of apart- 
ments as will accommodate the moſt numerous 

court, without any acceſſary buildings. | 


The rectangle is divided into four courts, each 
of about two hundred and fifty-two feet by one 
hundred and ſeventy. In each of the two prin- 
cipal fronts, are three correſponding gates, form- 
ing three openings, which pierce the whole 
building. The middle gate forms the entry to 
a magnificent portico, through which the 
coaches drive. In the middle of this, and in the 
centre of the edifice, there is a veſtibule of an 
octagonal form, which opens into the four grand 
courts at four ſides of the octagon; two other 
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ſides open into the portico, one to the ſtaircaſe |. 
and, at the eighth ſide, there is a ſtatue of Her- 
enn " Victory, with hos: 8 ame 


' VIRTUS POST. FORTIA. ATA COROPAT. . 


The grand el is 8 with the richeſt 
| marble; the upper veſtibule to which you aſ- 
cend by this noble ſtair, is an alſo, and — 
ſurrounded by twenty-four pillars of yellow. 
marble, each of which is of one piece of eigh- 
teen feet high, without including the pedeſtal 
or capital. From this upper veſtibule there are 
entries into — But I have a notion you are 
tired of this deſcription, which I aſſure you is 
likewiſe my caſe. I beg, therefore, you may _ 
take it for granted, that the apartments within, 
particularly their Majeſties, and that deſtined 
for balls and theatrical entertainments, correſpond 
with the magnificence of the external appear- 
ance. 
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Among the workmen employed in finiſhing. 
this palace and the gardens, there are one hun- 
dred and fifty Africans; for as the King of 
Naples is conſtantly at war with the Barbary 
States, he always has a number of their ſailors 
priſoners, all of whom are immediately em- 
ployed as ſlaves in the gallies, or at ſome pub- 
lic work. There are at preſent at Caſſerta, 
about the ſame number of Chriſtian ſlaves; all 
of theſe have been condemned to this ſervitude 


Ain" FA oct 
for ſome crime, ſome of them fot the" greateſt) 

of all crimes ; they are, however, better clothed 
and fed than the Africans This is done, no 
doubt, in honour of the Chriſtian religion, and 

to demonſtrate that Chriſtians, even after 4 
have been found guilty of the blackeſt crimes, 
are worthiet men, and more deſerving of lenity,. 
than ' Mahometan priſoners, however; innocent. 
oy way: be i in all l th end OI 06> 
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The Belt detect to this bald“ are 
equally extenſive and magnificent. A great 
number of fine ſtatues, moſt of them copies of 
the beſt antique, are kept in a ftorchouſe till 
the gardens. are finiſhed, when they will be 

placed in them. The largeſt and fineſt elephant 
Lever ſaw is here at preſent; he is kept by Af- 
rican ſlaves: they ſeem to know how td manage 
him perfectly; he is well thriven, and goes thro" 
a number of tricks and evolutions with much 
NM ang TO 


In the garden, c i an artificial water and 
iſland. This, if one may venture to ſay ſo, 
ſeems a little injudicious; it brings to our me- 
mory the bay of Naples, with its iſlands, a re- 
colleQion by no means favourable to this royal 
contrivance. In this iſland there is a kind of a 
caſtle, regularly fortified, with a ditch around. 
it, and ramparts, baſtions, ſally-ports, &c. &c. 
and a numerous train of artillery, ſome of them 
nine or ten ouncers. I no ſooner entered this 
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fort, than 1 wiſhed that Uncle Toby and Cor. 
poral Trim had been of our party ; it would 
have charmed the ſoul of the worthy veteran 
and. his faithful ſervant... 44338 Oct: it 1c 


3 I aſked the man * attended Ws Wat he 
imagined this fortification was intended for? 
Sit H F=— faid, ©. The, cannon were 
. 6c certainly deſigned againſt the frogs, who were, 
« continually attempting to ſcale the ramparts - 
from the ditch.” —I aſked again, what was 
the real deſign of erecting this fort? The man. 
i anſwered, ſtretching out his arms, and making 
1 as wide a circle with them as he could, . 
de tutte per il ſollazo del Re.” © Yes,” 

| ſaid 1, © it is ſurely in the higheſt degree res. 

* ſonable, that not only this fort, but the 
„ whole Kingdom, ſhould. be appropriated to 
* the amuſement of his Majeſty.“ “ Certo,” 


fellow's liberality would go—* Not only this. 
kingdom, continued I, * but all Europe 
« would be highly honoured in 1 0 1 to 
< the rr of his Majeſty.” * Certo, | 
4 certo, ' ſaid the man. 7 
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replied the man. I wiſhed to ſee how far the 
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LETTER * 


, 


Naples 


- 


TH E King and Queen lately paid a viſit to 


four of the principal nunneries in this town. 
Their motive was, to gratify the curioſity of 


the Archducheſs, and her huſband, Prince Al- 
bert of Saxony. I ought to have informed you, 


that this illuſtrious couple left Vienna ſome 
months after us, with an intention to make the 


tour of Italy. We had the honour of ſeeing 
them frequently while at Rome, where they 
conciliated the affections of the Italian nobles by 
their obliging manners, as much as they com- 
manded reſpect by their high rank. The Arch- 


ducheſs is a very beautiful woman, and more diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the propriety of her conduct, 


than by either birth or beauty. As white, by 


the link of contraſt, is connected with the idea 
of black; ſo this amiable Ducheſs ſometimes re- 
calls thoſe to people's memories, whoſe ideas of 
dignity are ſtrongly contraſted with hers. - Con- 
ſcious, from her infancy, of the higheſt rank, 
and accuſtomed to honours, it never enters into 
her thoughts that any perſon will fail in paying 
her a due reſpe&; while they, eternally jealous 
that enough of reſpect is not paid them, give 
themſelves airs which would be intolerable in an 
Vor. III. F 
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Empreſs. A ſmile of benignity puts all who ap- 
proach this Princeſs perfectly at their eaſe, and 


dignity fits as ſmoothly on her as a well-made 
| garment; while, on them, it briſtles out like 


— 


the quills of a porcupine, or the feathers of an 
entaged turkey-cock. | 


As nobody is permitted to enter 8 con- 
vents, except on ſuch extraordinary occaſions as 
this, when they are viſited by the Sovereigns, 
the Britiſh Miniſter ſeized this opportunity of 
procuring an order for admitting the D— of 


H--— and me. We accordingly accompanied 


him, and a few others, who were in the King's 
fuite. I have ſeen various nunneries in different 
parts of Europe, but none that could be com- 
pared even with the meaneſt of thoſe foor i in this 
city, for neatneſs and convenieney. Each of 

them is provided with a beautiful rel? ; and * 
the ſituation of one is the happieſt that ean be 
imagined, commanding a proſpect nearly as ex- 
tenſive as that from the Carthuſian convent near 
the caſtle of St. Elmo. Thoſe four nunneries 
are for the reception of young ladies of good fa- 
milies; and, into one in particular, none but 
ſuch as are of very high rank can be admitted, 


either as penſioners, or to take the veil. Each 


of the young ladies in this ſplendid convent, 


have both a ſummer and a winter apartment, 
and many other accommodations unknown in 
other retreats of this nature. The royal viſi- 
| tors were received in all of them by the Lady 


n 9 
Abbeſs, at the head of the oldeſt of the ſiſter- 
hood; they were afterwards preſented with noſe - 
gays, and ſerved with fruit, ſweetmeats, and a 
variety of cooling drinks, by the younger nuns. 
"The Queen and her amiable ſiſter received all 
very graciouſly; converfing familiarly with the 


Lady Abbeſſes, and aſking a hogs obliging queſ= 
trons of nt | 


10 one Lenden the a were ſurpriſed, 
on being led into a large parlour, to find a table 
covered, and every appearance of a' moſt plenti- | 
ful cold repaſt, conſiſting of ſeveral joints. of 
meat, hams, fowl, fiſh, and various other diſhes. 
It ſeemed rather il|-judged to have prepared a 
feaſt of ſuch a ſolid nature immediately after 
dinner; for thoſe royal viſits were made in the 
afternoon. The Lady Abbeſs, however, ear- 
neſtly preſſed their Majeſties to fit down, with 
which they complied, and their example was 
followed by the Archducheſs and ſome of the la- 
dies; the nuns ſtood behind, to ſerve their Royal 
gueſts. The Queen choſe a lice of cold turkey, 
which, on being cut up, turned out a large piece 
of lemon: ice, of the ſhape and appearance of a 
roaſted turkey. All the other diſhes were ices 
of various kinds, diſguiſed under the forms of 
joints of meat, fiſh, and fowl, as above-menti- 
oned. 'The gaiety and good humour of the 
King, the affable and engaging behaviour of the 
Royal ſiſters, and the ſatisfaction which beamed 
from the plump countenan@ of the Lady Abbeſs, 

F2 
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threw an air of cheerfulneſs on this ſcene; which 
was interrupted, however, by gleams of melan- 
choly reflection, which failed not to dart acroſs 
the mind, at ſight of ſo many victims to the pride 
of family, to avarice and ſuperſtition. Many 
thoſe victims were in the full bloom of health 
and youth, and ſome of them were remarkabiy | 
handſome. There is ſomething in a nun's dreſs 
which renders the beauty of a young woman 
more intereſting than is in the power of the gay- 
eſt, richeſt, and moſt laboured ornaments, This 
certainly does not proceed from any thing re- 
markably becoming in black and white flannel. 
The Lady Abbeſs and the elderly nuns made no 
more impreſſion in their veſtal robes, than thoſe 
ſtale, forlorn dames, whom you may ſee diſplay- 
ing their family jewels and ſhrivelled . counte- 
nances every night at Ranelagh or in the ſide- 
boxes. The intereſt you take in a beautiful wo- 
man is heightened on ſeeing her in the dreſs of 
a nun, by the oppoſition which you imagine ex- 
iſts between the life to which her raſh vows 
have condemned her, and that to which her own 
unbiaſſed inclination would have led her. You 
are moved with pity, which you know is a-kin 
to love, on ſeeing a young blooming creature 
doomed to retirement and felf-denial, who was 
formed by nature for ſociety and enjoyment. 


If we may credit the ancient poets, thoſe 
young women who are confined to a cloiſter life 
on any part of this aſt, are more to be pitied 
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than they would be under the ſame reſtraint 
elſewhere. - They tell us, the very air in this 
part of Ttaly is repugnant to that kind of conſti- 
tution, and that turn of mind, of.which it would 
be peculiarly happy for nuns to be poſſeſſed. 
Propertius intreats his Cynthia not to remain too 
long on a ſhore which he ſeems to think 1 1 
ous to the chaſteſt maiden. 5 


Tu modo quamprimum corruptas deſete 84 


© 0' „ ee toes f 
Li ttora qu fuerant caſtis | inimica puellis. 


| Martial te, that a woman whe came Unter 
as chaſte as Penelope, if ſhe remained any time, 
W N 0 depart as nee and en as 

| Penelope venit, abit Helene. 


1 have certainly met with ladies, after they had 
_ reſided ſome time at Naples, who, in point of 

character and conſtitution, were thought to have 
a much ſtronger reſemblance to Helen than to 
Penelope; but as I have no great faith in the 
ſudden operation of phyſical cauſes in matters of 
this kind, I never doubted. of thoſe ladies having 
carried the ſame diſpoſition to Naples that they 
brought from it. Though there are not want- 
ing thoſe who affirm, that the influence of this 
ſeducing climate is evident now in as ſtrong a de- 
gree as it is deſcribed to have been anciently; 
that it pervades people of all ranks and conditi- 

ons, and that in the convents themſelves ; 
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pk —4 e fr zen be wk watt 
Love finds an altar for forbidden. fires. 


| Others, $60 carry, their reſearches fit 3383 
and pretend to have a diſtin& knowledge of th the 
effect of aliment through all its changes on the 


human conſtitution, think, that the amorous diſ- 


poſition, imputed to Neapolitans, is only in part 
owing to their voluptuous climate, but in a far 
greater degree to the hot, ſulphureous nature of 
their ſoil, which thoſe profound naturaliſts de- 
clare communicates its fiery qualities to the 
juices of vegetables; thence they are conveyed 
to the animals who feed on them, and particu- 
larly to man, whoſe nouriſhment conſiſting both 
of animal and vegetable food, he muſt ha ve in his 
' veins a double doſe of the ſtimulating particles in 
queſtion. No wonder, therefore, ſay thoſe nice 
inveſtigators of cauſe and effect, that the inha- 
bitants of this country are more given to amo- 


Tous indulgencies, than thoſe who are favoured 


with: NT foil and a ener climate. 


For my own part, I muſt Cs that 
I have ſeen nothing, ſince I came to Naples, to 
juſtify the general imputations above ee 
or to ſupport this very ingenious theory. 
the contrary, there are circumſtances from "her 
the oppoſers of this ſyſtem draw very different 
coneluſions; for every ſyſtem of philoſophy, like 


every Miniſter of Great Britain, hasan oppoſition. 


4 


4 
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The gentlemen in oppoſition to the volup- 
tuous influence of this climate, and the fiery 
effects of this foil, undermine the foundation of 
their antagoniſt's theory, by aſſerting, that, ſo 
far from being of a warmer complexion than 
their neighbours, the Neapolitans are of colder 


_ conſtitutions, or more philoſophic in the com- 


mand of their paſhons, than any people i in Eu- | 
rope. Do not the lower claſs of men, ſay they, 


ſtrip themſelves before the houſes which front 


the bay, and bathe in the ſea without the ſmall- 
eſt ceremony ? Are not ni bers of thoſe ſtout 


| athletic figures, date ts t of the day, ſeen 


walking and ſporting on the ſhore perfeRly na- 
ked; and with no more idea of ſhame, than 
Adam felt in his ſtate of innocence; while the 


ladies from their coaches, and the ſervant-maids . 


and young girls, who paſs along, contemplate this 8 
ſingular ſpectacle with as little a apparent emotion 


as the ladies in Hyde Park behold a review ' of 

the horſe-guards? F 
As Sir W 2 25 H— are prepar= 

ing to viſit England, and the D— feels no in- 

elination to remain after they are gone, we in- 

tend to return to Rome in a few COT: N 
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| Rome. 


Wea Madras Tivoli, Freſcati, and Al- 
bano, till our return from Naples. 


The Campagna | is an uninhabited Slain, f ſur- 
rounding the city of Rome, bounded on one ſide 
by the ſea, and on the other by an amphitheatre 
of hills, crowned with towns, villages, and vil- 
las, which form the fineſt landſcapes that can be 
imagined. The ancient Romans were wont to 
ſeek ſhelter from the ſcorching heats of ſummer, 
among the woods and lakes of thoſe hills; and 
the Cardinals and Roman Princes, at the ſame 
ſeaſon, retire to their villas; while many of the 
wealthier ſort of citizens take lodgings in the vil- 
lages, during the ſeaſon of gathering the vines. 


On the road from Rome to Tivoli, about 
three miles from the latter, ſtrangers are deſired 
to viſit a kind of lake called Solfatara, formerly 
Lakus Albulus, and there ſhown certain ſub- 
ſtances, to which they give the name of Float- 
ing Iſlands. They are nothing elſe than bunches 
of bullruſhes, ſpringing from a thin ſoil, formed 
by duſt and ſand blown from the adjacent ground, 
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and goed together by the bitumen which ſwims 
on the ſurface of this lake, and the ſulphur with. 
which its waters are impregnated. Some of 
theſe iſlands are twelve or fifteen yards in length; 
the ſoil is ſufficiently ſtrong to bear five or fix 
people, who, by the means of a pole, may move. 
to different parts of the lake, as if they were in 
a boat. This lake empties itſelf, by a whitiſh, 
muddy ſtream, into the Teverone, the ancient 
+ Anio; a vapour, of a ſulphureous ſmell, ariſing 
from it as it flows. The ground near this ri- 
vulet, as alſo around the borders of the lake, re- 
ſounds, as if it were hollow, when a horſe gal- 
lops over it. The water of this lake has the ſin- 
gular quality of covering every ſubſtance which 
it touches with a hard, white, ſtoney matter.. 
On throwing a bundle of ſmall ſticks or ſhrubs 
into it, they will, in a few days, be covered with. 
4 white cruft ; but, what ſeems ſtill more extra- 
ordinary, this encruſtating quality is not ſo 
ſtrong in the lake itſelf, as in the canal, or little 
rivulet that runs from it; and the farther the 
water has flowed ftom the lake, till it is quite 
loſt in the Anio, the ſtronger this quality is. 
Thoſe ſmall, round encruſtations, which cover 
the ſand and pebbles, reſembling fugac-plums,, 
are called Confetti di Tivoli. Fiſhes are found 
in the Anio, both above and below Tivoli, till it 
receives the Albula ; after which, during the reſt 
of its courſe to the Tiber, there are none. The 
waters of this lake had a high medical reputati- 


enaxciently, but they are in no eſteemat = PO. 
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Near the bottom of the eminence on lich 
Tivoli ſtands, are the ruins of the vaſt and mag- 
nificent villa built by the emperor Adrian. In 
this were comprehended an amphitheatre, ſeve- 


ral temples, a library, a circus, a naumachia! 


The emperor alſo gave to the buildings and gar- 


dens of this famous villa the names of the moſt 


celebrated places; as the Academia, the Lycæ- 


um, the Prytaneum of Athens, the Tempe of 


Theſſaly, and the Elyfian fields and infernal re- 


gions of the poets. There were alſo commodi- 


ous apartments for a vaſt number of gueſts, all 


admirably diſtributed with baths, and every con- 


veniency. Every quarter of the world contri- 


buted to ornament this famous villa, whoſe ſpoils 


have ſince formed the principal ornaments. of 


the Campidoglio, the Vatican, and the palaces 
of the Roman Princes. It is faid to have been 
three miles in length, and above a mile in 
breadth. Some antiquarians make it much 


larger; but the ruins, now remaining, do not 


mark a ſurface of a quarter of that extent. 


At no great 1 they ſhew the place to 
which the Eaſtern Queen Zenobia was confin- 
ed, after ſhe was brought in ings, to Rome 
by the emperor: Aurelian. ; F 


The town of Tivoli i is now wretchedly poor z 
it boaſts however greater antiquity than Rome 


itſelf, being the ancient Tibur, which, Horace 


informs us, was founded by a Grecian colony. 
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/ Tibur Argz0 poſitum color; ag 
Sit mee ſedes utinam ſenectæ. 


Gr ee 
of the Faſti. 48 


: 5 


{ 63; 
1 a mania Tibark adi. 3 
| Stabant 3 Argolice quod poſuere manus. bas 


; This was a populous and Houriſhing town irs 
remoter antiquity ; ; but it appears to, have been 
thinly inhabited in the reign of Auguſtus. Ho- 
race, in an Epiſtle to Mzcenas, 5 


Par vum par va . "Viki jm non Regis. 
l ' Roma, | 
Sed vacuum Tir fue. EY 


: 18 


; 


Though the towrr itſelf was abt nen the 
| beauty of the ſituation, and wholefomeneſs of 
the air, prompted great 'numbers of illuſtrious 
Romans, both before the final deſtruction of the 
Republic, and afterwards in Auguſtus's time; to 

build country-houſes in the neighbourhood. 
Julius Cæſar had a villa here, which he was 
under the neceſſity of ſelling to defray the ex- 
pence of the public ſne ws and games he exhibit- 
ed to the people during his Edileſhip. Plutarch 
ſays, that his liberality and magui ficence, on this 
occaſion, obſcured the glory of all who had pre- 
ceded him in the office, wal gained the hearts of 
the people to ſuch a degree, that they were rea 
oy to invent new offices and new Honours for 
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him. He then laid the foundation of that pow- 
er and popularity, which enabled him, in the 
end, to overturn the conſtitution of his country. 
. Caivs Caſſius had alſo a country houſe here; 
where Marcus Brutus and he are ſaid to hav 
had frequent meetings, and to have formed the 
plan which terminated the ambition of Cæſar, 
and again offered to Rome that freedom which 
ſhe had not the virtue to accept. Here, alſo, 
was the villa of Auguſtus, whoſe ſucceſs in life 
aroſe at the field of Philippi from which he 
fled, was confirmed by the death of the moſt vir- 
tuous citizens of Rome, and who, without the 
_ talents, reaped. the fruits of the labours and vaſt 
projeQs of Julius. Lepidus the triumvir, Cæ- 
cilius Metellus, Quintilius Varus, the poets Ca- 
tullus and Propertius, and other diſtinguiſhed 
Romans, had villas in this town or its environs; | 
and you are ſhewn the ſpots on which they 
ſtood: but nothing renders Tibur ſo intereſting, 
as the frequent mention which Horace makes of 
it in his writings. His great patron and friend 
Meæcenas had a villa here, the ruins of which 
are to be ſeen on the ſouth bank of the Anio ; 
and it was pretty generally ſuppoſed, that the 
poet's own houſe and farm were very near it, 
and immediately without the walls of Tibur; 
but it has been of late aſſerted, with great pro- 
bability, that Horace's farm was ſituated nine 
miles above that of Mæcenas's, at the ſide of a 
ſtream called Licenza, formerly Digentia, near 
the hill Lucretilis, in the country of the ancient 
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Sabines. Thoſe who hold this opinion ſay, that 
when Horace talks of Tibur, he alludes to the 
villa of Mæcenas; but when he mentions Digen- 
tia, or Lucretilis, his own houſe and farm are to 
be underſtood ; as in the eighteenth 88 of 
the firſt book, 


Me * + reficit gelidus 8 rivus, | 
Quem Mandela bibit, rugoſus frigore pagus ; 
Quid [ny paths, quid cred, amice, V 27 


the ſeventeemh Ode of the firſt book: | 


Velox amznum ſzpe Lucretilem | 
Mutat Lycæo Faunus ; 


and in other paſſages. But whether the poet's 
houſe and farm were near the town of Tibur, os 
at a diſtance from it, his writings ſufficiently 
| ſhow that he ſpent much of his time there; and 
it is probable that he compoſed great part of his 
works in that favourite retreat. This he him- 
ſelf in ſome meaſure declares, in that fine Ode 
addreſſed to Julius Antonius, ſon of Mark An- 
tony, by Fulvia; the ſame whom Auguſtus firſt 
pardoned, and afterwards put privately to death, 
on account of an intrigue into which Antonius 
was ſcduced by the abandoned Julia, den 
of e 3 
1 Ege. apis 1 | 

Miore modoque, 
Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
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Plurimum, circa nemus uvidique 
Tiburis ripas, operoſa parvus 
| Carmina . 


If you ever come to Tivoli, let it not be with 
a numerous party; come alone, or with a ſingle . 
friend, and be ſure to put your Horace in your 
pocket. You will read him here with more 
enthuſiaſm than elſewhere; you will imagine 
you ſee the philoſophic poet wandering among 
the groves, ſometimes calmly meditating his 
moral precepts, and ſometimes his eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling with all the fire of poetic enthu- 

fiaſm. If Tivoli had nothing elſe to recommend 

it but its being ſo often fung by the moſt ele- 
gant of the poets, and its having been the reſi- 
dence of ſo many illuſtrious men, theſe circum- 
ſtances alone would render. it worthy the atten- 
tion of travellers ; but it will alſo be intereſting 
to many on account of its caſcade, the Sidyrd 
Temple, and the Villa Eſtenſe. | 


The river Anio, deriving its wes! from a 
part of the Apennines, fifty miles above Tivoli, 
. glides through a plain till it comes near that 
town, when it is confined for a ſhort ſpace be- 
tween two hills, covered with groves. Theſe 
were ſuppoſed to have been the refidence of the 
Sybil Albunea, to whom the temple was dedi- 
| cated. The river, moving with augmented ra- 
pidity as its channel is confined, at length ruſhes 
headlong over a lofty precipice z the noiſe of its 
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fall refounds through the bills and groves of Ti- 
voli; a liquid cloud ariſes from the foaming wa- 


ter, which afterwards divides into numberlefs. = 


{mall caſcades, waters ſeveral, orchards, and, 
having gained the plain, flows quietly for the 
reſt of its courſe, till it loſes itfelf in the Tiber. 
It is not ſurpriſing that the following lines have 
been ſo often quoted by thoſe who viſit the Si- 
| byl's Temple, becauſe they delineate, in the 
moſt expreſſive manner, ſome of the principal 

features of the country 0 NM. | 


Me nec tam patiens . | 
Nec tam Lariffz percufſit campus opime, - 
Quam domus Atbunez reſonantis, 
Et przceps Anio, et Tiburni lucus, et uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis. | 


The elegant and graceful form of the beautiful 
little temple I have ſo often mentioned, indicates. 
its having been built when the arts were in the 
higheſt ſtate of perfection at Rome. Its pro- 
portions are not more happy than its ſituation, 
on a point of the mountain fronting the great 


caſcade. 


Before they take their leave of Tivoli, ſtran- 
gers uſually viſit the Villa Eſtenſe, belonging to 
the Duke of Modena. It was built by Hippo- 
litus of Eſte, Cardinal of Ferrara, and brother 
to the duke of that name; but more diſtinguiſh- 
ed by being the perſon to whom Arioſto addreſſed 
his Poem of Orlando Furioſo. The houſe 


* 
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itſelf is not in the fineſt ſtyle of architecture. 
There are many whimfical waterworks in the 
gardens. Thoſe who do not approve of the 
taſte of their conſtruction, ſtill owe them ſome 
degree of reſpect, on account of their being 25 | 
firſt grand waterworks in Europe; much more 
ancient than thoſe of Verſailles. The ſituation 
is noble, the terraces lofty, the trees large and 
venerable; and though the ground is not laid 
out to the greateſt advantage, yet the whole has 


a ſtriking air of magnificence and grandeur. 
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" Rome.” 


| Fans SCATI is an agiceablle eile, be 
declivity of a hill, about twelve miles from 
Rome. It derives its name from the coolneſs of 
the air, and freſb verdure of the fields around. 

It is a biſhop's ſee, and always poſſeſſed by one 
of the ſix eldeſt Cardinals. At preſent it belongs 
to the Cardinal Duke of Vork, who, whether in 
the country or at Rome, paſſes the greateſt part 
of his time in the duties and ceremonies of a 
religion, of whoſe truth he ſeems to have the 
fulleſt conviction; and who, living himſelf in 
great ſimplicity, and not in the uſual ſtyle of 
Cardinals, ſpends a large proportion of his re- 
venue in acts of charity and benevolence; 
the world forg etting, by the world forgot, except 
by thoſe who enjoy the comlorts of life rough 
his bounty. | 


Tivoli was the favourite reſidence of the an- 
cient Romans. The moderns give the pre- 
ference to Fteſcati, in whoſe neighbourhood 
ſome of the molt PEI | villas | in uu are 
ſituated. | 


8 
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The villa Aldobrandini, called alſo Belvedere, 
is the moſt remarkable, on account of its. fine 
ſituation, extenſive gardens, airy terraces, its 
grottos, caſcades, and water- works Over a. 
ſaloon, near the grand caſcade, is the — 
N nes 8 | | 


HUC 25 MIGRAVI Mu$IS COMITATUS APOLLO, * 
HIC DELPHI, HIC HELICON, HIC warnt DELOS ERIT. 


The walls are 3 with a repreſentation of 
Apollo and the Muſes; and ſome of that God's 
adventures are painted in Freſcp by Domeni- 
chino, particularly the manner in Which he 
treated Marſyas. This, in my Humble opinion, 
had better been omitted; both becauſe it is a 
diſagreeable ſubject for a e and becauſe it 
does no honour to Apollo. Marſyas unquel- - 
 tionably was an. dbje& of contempt, and ridi- 
cule, on account of his preſumption ; but the 
puniſhment ſaid to have been inflicted on him 
exceeds all bounds, and renders the inflictor 
more deteſtable in our eyes than the inſolent 
ſatyr bimſelf. This ſtory is ſo very much out 
of character, and ſo unlike the elegant god of 
poetry and muſic, that I am inclined to ſuſpe&t 
it is not true. There is a report, equally in- 
credible, which has been propagated by malici- 
ous people concerning his ſiſter Diana; I do not 
mean her rencounter with Aeon, for the God- 
deſs of Chaſtity may, without inconſiſtency, be 
ſuppoſed cruel, but it is quite impoſſible to 


%” _ 
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reconcile er general charter with u. ai. | 
of her Eura en r nne 175 


Tbe villa Ludovid! is dehnickobls for is, 3 
dens and water-works. The hills on which 
Freſcati is ſituated; afford great abundance of 
water, a circumſtance of which the owners of 
thoſe villas have profited, all of them being or- 
namented with fountains, _ or water-" 
works or ſome kind or. _ | 5 

The als wan 3 to add ite 
Borgheſe, is one of the fineſt and beſt furniſhed -_ 
of any in the neighbourhood of Rome. From 
this you aſcend through gardens to Monte Dra- 


cone, another palace on a more lofty ſituation, 


belonging alſo to that Prince, and deriving its 
name from the arms of his family. The ancient 
city of Tuſculum is ſuppoſed to have ſtood on 
the ſpot, or very near it, where Freſcati now is 
built; and at the diſtance. of about a mile and a 


half, it is generally believed, was the Tu 


villa of Cicero, at a place now called Grotta 
Ferrata. Some Greek monks of the order of 
St. Baſil, flying from the perſecution of the Sa- 
racens in the eleventh century, were permitted 
to build a convent on the ruins of Cicero's ſa- 
mous houſe. They ſtill PRION the n * 


nn e, Krit hen 


Whichever way you walk from Freſcatis you 
have the moſt delightful ſcenes before you. 1 


SS 
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paſſed two very agreeable days, wandering thro? 
the gardens and from villa to villa. The plea- 
ſure of our party was not a little augmented by 
the obſervations of Mr. B—=, a lively old 
gentleman from Scotland, a man of worth but 
no antiquarian, and indeed no admirer of an 
thing, ancient or modern, which has not farce 
relation to his native country; but to balance 
that indifference, he feels the warmeſt regard 
for every thing which has. We extended our 
walks as far the lake of Nemi, a baſon of 
water lying in a very deep bottom, about 


four miles in circumference, whoſe ſurround - we 


ing hills are e with _ and ns bo — 
Hane a 0 fy 


Black Melancholy fits, and gd her throws 
A death-like filence, and a dread repoſe; 
Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 
Shades every en, and darkens ene green, 


1 never ſaw a place more Girined for contem- 
plation and ſolemn ideas. In ancient times 
there was a temple here ſacred to Diana. The 
lake itſelf was called Speculum Diane, and Lacus 
'Triviz, and is the place mentioned in the ſe- 
venth Book of the Aneid, where the Fury 
AleQto is deſcribed blowing the trumpet 
of war, at whoſe dreadful ſound the woods 
and mountains ſhook, and mothers, trem- 
bling for their children, preſſed them to their 
boſoms. 
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Contremuit nemus, et ſylvæ intonuere profane, 
Audut et trivia longe lacus , 1 
Et trepidz matres preſſere ad pectora natus. Land 


We returned by Genſano, Marino, La Riccia, 
and Caſtel Gondolfo. All the villages and villas 
T have named communicate with each other by | 
fine walks and avenues of lofty trees, whoſe in- 
termingling branches form a continued ſhade for 
the traveller. Caſtel Gondolfo' is a little villag 
© near the lake Albano, on one extremity of which 
is a caſtle, belonging to his Holineſs, from which 
the village takes its name; there is nothing re- 
markably fine in this villa, except its ſituation. 
Near the village of Caſtel Gondolfo, is the villa 
Barbarini, within the gardens of which are the 
ruins of an immenſe palace, built by the Em- 
peror Domitian. There is a charming walk, 
about a mile in length, along the ſide of the lake 
from Caſtel Gondolfo to the town of Albano. 
The lake of Albano is an oval piece of water of 
about ſeven or eight miles circumference, whoſe 
margin is finely adorned with groves and trees of 
various verdure, beautifully reflected from the 
tranſparent boſom of the lake; and which, with 
the ſurrounding hills, and the Caſtel Gondolfo 
which crowns one of them, has a fine pictu- 
reſque effect. 


"The grand ſcale on which the Wade of na- 
have. r in ersten and the ain has been 


* The intervening 1 Ve are cold, and not —_ connected 
wich the fine line which concludes the quotation, 
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conſidered by ſome, as too vaſt for the pencil; 
but among the ſweet hills and yallies of Italy, 
her features are brought nearer the eye, are fully 

ſeen and wnderſtood, and appear in all the bloom 

of rural lovelineſs. Tivoli, Albano, and Freſ- 
cati, therefore, are the favourite abodes of the 
landſcape-painters who travel to this country for 
improvement; and in the opinion of ſome, thoſe 
delightful villages furniſh ſtudies better ſuited 
to the powers of their art, than even Switzer- 
land itſelf, Nothing. can ſurpaſs the admirable 
aſſemblage of hills, meadows, lakes, caſcades, 
gardens, ruins, groves, and terraces, which 
charm the eye, as you wander among the ſhades 
of Freſcati and Albano, which appear in new 
beauty as they are viewed from different points, 
and captivate the beholder with endleſs variety. 
One reflection obtrudes itſelf on the mind, and 
diſturbs the ſatisfaction which ſuch pleaſing ſcenes 
would otherwiſe produce; it ariſes from behold- 
ing the poverty of infinitely the greater part of 
the inhabitants of thoſe villages Not that they 
ſeem miſerable or diſcontented—a few roaſted 
cheſnuts, and ſome bunches of grapes, which 
they may have for a penny, will maintain them; 
but the eaſier they are ſatisfied, and the leſs re- 
pining they are, the more earneſtly do we wiſh 
that they were better provided for. Good 

| heavens! why ſhould ſo much be heaped on a 
few, whom profuſion cannot ſatisfy ; while a bare 
. competency is withheld from multitudes, whom 
-penury cannot render diſcontented * 
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The moſt commanding view is from the gar- 
den of a convent of Capucing, at no great dif- 
tance from Albano. Directly before you is the 
lake, with the mountains and woods which ſur- 
round it, and the caſtle of Gondolfo; on one 
hand is Freſcati with all its villas; on the other, 
the towns of Albano, La Riocia, and Genſano; 
beyond theſe you have an uninterrupted view of 
the Campagna, with St. Peter's church and the 
'city of Rome in the middle; the whole proſ- 


pe& being bounded by the hills of Tivoli, the 
Niers and the Mediterranean. 


While we contemplated all theſe objects with 


pleaſure and admiration, an Engliſh gentleman 15 


of the party ſaid to Mr. B-—, “ There is 
e not a proſpect equal to this in all France or 
« Germany, and not many ſuperior evenin Eng- 
& land.” That 1 well believe,” replied the 
- Caledonian; “ but if I had you in Scotland, I 
4 could ſhew you ſeveral with which this is by 
„ no means to be compared.” Indeed 
&« Pray in what part of Scotland are they to be 


« ſeen?” 1 preſume you never was at the 
< caſtle of Edinburgh, Sir?” “ Never.” ( Or 


« at Stirling?“ „ Never,” Did you ever 
« fee Loch Lomond, Sir?” © I never did.“ « 1 
* ſuppoſe I need not aſk, whether you have ever 
been in Aberdeenfhire, or the Higblands, or 

©. 22D. % muſt confeſs once for all,” inter- 
rupted the Engliſhman, © that I have the misfoc- 
e tune never to have ſeen any part of Scotland.” 
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« Then I am not ſurpriſed,” ſaid the Scot, 


taking, a large pinch of, ſnuff, „that you think 

this the- fineſt view you ever ſaw.” I pre- 
s ſume you think thoſe in Scotland a great deal 
« finer?” A very great deal indeed, Sir; 
„ why. that lake, for example, is a pretty thing 
« enough; 1 dare ſwear, many an Engliſh no- 
* bleman would give a good deal to have ſuch 
& another before his houſe z but Loch Lomond 
“is thirty miles in length, Sir! there are above 
« twenty iſlands in it, Sir! that is a lake for you. 
6 As for their deſert of a Campagna, as they call 
1t, no man who has eyes in his head, Sir, will 


* compare it to the fertile valley of Stirling, with 


c the Forth, the moſt beautiful river in Europe, 
e twining through it.“ Do you really in your 
© conſcience imagine,” ſaid the Engliſhman, 
© that the Forth is a finer river than the 
% Thames?” The Thames!” exclaimed the 
North Briton, * Why, my dear Sir, the Thames 
e at London is a mere gutter, in compariſon of 
“ the Firth of Forth at Edinburgh.“ I ſup- 
<« poſe then,” ſaid the Engliſhman, recovering 
himſelf, © you do not approve of the view from 
% Windſor Caſtle?” * I aſk your pardon, re- 

plied the other; © I approve of it very much; 
* 1t is an exceeding pretty kind of a proſpect; 
the country appears from it as agreeable to 
the ſight as any plain flat country, crowded 
with trees, and interſeQed by encloſures, can 
&« well do; but I own I am of opinion, that 
mere fertile fields, woods, rivers and meadows, 
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, can never, of themſelves, perfectly ſatisfy the 
& eye.” © You imagine, no doubt,“ ſaid the 
Engliſhman, * that a few heath-covered moun- 
© tains and rocks embelliſn a country N 
„ much?” © I am preciſely of that opinion,” 

ſaid the Scot; and you will as ſoon convince 
me that a woman may be completely beautiful 
© with fine eyes, good teeth, and a fair com- 


« plexion, though ſhe ſhould not have a noſe on 
4 her face, as that a landſcape, or country, can 


c be completely beautiful without a mountain.” 
«© Well, but here are mountains enough,“ re- 
ſumed the other; © look around you.“ 6 wry 
ce tains!” 'cried the Caledonian, “very pretty 


mountains truly ! They call that Caftel Gon- 


c dolfo of theirs a caſtle too, and a palace, for 


« ſooth1/ but dow that make it u refitidtice: t 


« for a Prince ?” Why, upon my word, I do 
% not think it much amiſs,” ſaid the other; it 
* looks full as well as the palace of St. James's.” 
** The palace of St. James's, ” exclaimed theScot, 


js a ſcandal to the nation; it is both a ſhame 


« and a ſin, that ſo great a monarch as the King 


«© of Scotland, England, and Ireland, with his 


«© Royal conſort, and their large family of ſmall 


ec children ſhould live in a ſhabby old cloiſter, 
© hardly good enough for monks. The palace 


of Holyrood-houſe, indeed, is a reſidence meet 

ce for a king.” And the gardens; pray what 

4 ſort of gardens have you belonging to that 

palace?“ ſaid the Engliſhman * I have been 

« told you do not excel in thoſe.” But we 
Vol. III. * 


—— oe 
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. excel in gardeners,” replied the other, © which 


«© are as much preferable as the creator is pre- 
ec ferable to the created.” 


«© however,” rejoined the South Briton, * that, 


40 
46 


cc 
cc 


in a country like yours, where there arp fo 


many creators, ſo very few fruit-gardens are 
created.” * Why, Sir, it is not to be expect- 
ed,” ſaid Mr. B-—, „ that any one coun- 


© try. will excel in every thing. Some enjoy a 
climate more favourable for peaches, and vines, 

6“ and neQarines; but, by G, Sir, no country 

on earth produces better men and women 


than Scotland. 1 dare ſay none does, 


replied the other. So as France excels in wine, 


& 
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6 


England in wool and oxen, Arabia in horſes, 
and 'other countries in other animals, you 
imagine Scotland excels all others in the hu- 
man ſpecies.” *©* What I faid, Sir, was, that 
the human ſpecies in no country excel thoſe 
in Scotland; and that I aſſert again, and will 


maintain, Sir, to my laſt gaſp.” l do not 


intend to deny it,” ſaid the Engliſhman; 
but you will permit me to obſerve, that, men 

being its ſtaple commodity, it muſt be owned 
that Scotland carries on a briſk trade; for I 
know no country that has a greater exportation; 
you will find Scotchmen in all the countries of 
the world.” So much the better for all the 
countries of the world,” ſaid Mr. B : for 


every body knows that the Scotch cultivate 
66 


and improve the arts and ſciences wherever 


they go.“ „They certainly improve their 


« | am ſurpriſed, 


WE 
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** own fortunes wherever they go, rejoined the 
other: “ like their gardeners, though they can 
<« create little or nothing at home, they oſten 
&« create very good fortunes in other countries ʒ 
60 and this is one reaſon, of our having the-plea- 
& ſure of ſo much of their company in London. 
* Whether it affords you pleaſure or not, Sir, 
nothing can be more certain,” replied the 
Scot i in the moſt ſerious tone, ( than that yott 
may improve very much by their company and 
« example, But there are various reaſons,” 
continued he, for ſo many of my countrymen 
«© ſojourning in London. That city is now, in 
« ſome meaſure, the capital of Scotland, as well 
* as of England. The ſeat of government is 
« there z the King of Scotland, as well as of 
1 England reſides there; the Scotch nobility and 
no « gentry have as good a right to be near the per- 
ſon of their Sovereign as the Engliſn; and 
you muſt allow, that, if ſome Scotchmen 
make fortunes in England, many of our beſt _ 
eſtates are alſo ſpent there. But you mean 
to ſay, that the Scotch, in general, are poor 
in compariſon of the Engliſh. - This we do 
not deny, and cannot poſlibly forget, your 
countrymen refreſh our memories with it fo | 
often, We allow, | therefore, that you have 
this advantage over us; and the Perſians had 
„% the ſame over the Macedonians: at the battle 
<«< of Arbela. But, whether Scotland be poor 
rc or rich, thoſe Scots who ſettle in England muſt 

carry induſtry, talents, or wealth with them, 

| G 2 
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« otherwiſe they will ſtarve. there as well as 
_ 4 elſewhere; and when one country draws citi- 
nens of this deſcription from another, T leave 

you to judge which has the moſt reaſon to 
< complain. And let me tell you, Sir, upon the 
c whole, the advantages which England derives 
c from the Union, are manifeſt and manifold.” _ 
I cannot1ay,” replied the Engliſhman, ** that 
have thought much on this ſubject; but I 
«- ſhall be obliged to you if you will enumerate 
« 4 few of them.“ In the firſt place,“ 
ſumed the Scot, Has ſne not greatly W 
« in wealth ſince that time?” 4 She has ſo,” “ 
replied the other ſmiling, and 1 never knew 
the real cauſe before.” In the next place, 
has ſhe not acquired a million and a half of 
„ ſubjects, who otherwiſe would have been with 
her enemies? For this, and other reaſons, they 
£ are equivalent to three millions. In the third 
« place, Has ſhe not acquired ſecurity? without 
« which riches are of no value. There is no 
** door open #4, Sir, by which the French can 
enter into your country. They dare as ſoon 
5 bed—— as attempt to invade Scotland; fo 
« if you can defend your own coaſt, there is no 
fear of you ; but without a perfect union with | ; 
«« Scotland, England could not enjoy the princi- 
e pal benefit ſhe derives from her inſular ſitu- 
e ation.“ Not till Scotland ſhould be ſub- 
4 dued,” ſaid the Engliſhman. « Subdued * 

repeated the aſtoniſhed Scot; let me tell you, 
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© Sir, that is a very ſtrange hypotheſis ; the froit- 
<< leſs attempts of many centuries might have 
* taught you. that the thing is impoſſible; and, 
«© if you are converſant in hiſtory, you will find, 
« that, after the decline of the Roman Empire, 
ce the courſe of conqueſt was from the North t» 
«© the South.” *© You mean,” ſaid the South 
Briton, * that Scotland would have eonquered. 
England.“ Sir,“ replied the other, 1 


think the Engliſh as brave a nation as ever 


« exiſted, and therefore I will not ſay that the 
& Scotch are braver 3 far leſs ſhall I aſſert, that 
* they, conſiſting of only a. fifth. part of the 
< numbers, could ſubdue the Engliſh ;, but 
* am ſure, that rather than ſubmit they would 
i try; and you will admit that the trial would 
4 be no advantage to either country.” * Altho? 
J am fully convinced, ſaid the Engliſhman,, 
«© how the experiment would end, I ſhould be 
« ſorry to ſee it made, particularly at this time. 
& Yet Sir,“ rejoined the Scot, ** there-are peo- 
“ ple of your country, as I am told, who, even 
&. at this time, endeavour to exaſperate the minds 


4 of the inhabitants of one part of Great Bri= 


< tain againſt the natives of the other, and to 
ce create diſſenſion between two countries, 
«© whoſe mutual ſafety depends on their good- 

« agreement; two countries whom Nature her- 
« ſelf, by ſeparating them from the reſt of the 
« world, and encircling them with her azure: 
« bond of union, ſeems to have intended for 
© one.” © I do aſſure you, my good Sir,” ſaid: 
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the Engliſh Gentleman, © 1 am not of the num- 
, ber of thoſe who wiſh'to raiſe ſuch diſſenſion. 
6 I love the Scotch; I always thought them a 
« ſenſible and gallant people 3 and fome of the 
“ moſt valued friends I have on earth, are of 
your country. * You'are a'man of honour 
and diſcernment,“ faid the Caledonian, ſeizing 
him eagerly by the hand; 4 and L peoteſt, with- 
„ out prejudice or partiality, that I never knen ꝰ 
* a man of that character en was not of "Ir 
96. e of e a 
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LETTER LAXL. 


x lorence, 


We dg in this city the third day after 
leaving Rome, though I have delayed writi 


till now. I wiſhed to know | ſomething of the 


place, and to be a little acquainted with the 


people. The laſt is not difficult; becauſe the 


Florentines are naturally affable, and the hoſpi- 


tality and politeneſs of the Britiſh Miniſter af- 


| ford his countrymen frequent opportunities of 
forming an acquaintance with the beſt company 
in Florence. This gentleman has been here 
about thirty years, and is greatly eſteemed by 
the Plorentines. It is probably owing to this 
circumſtance, and to the magnificent ſtile in 


which ſome Engliſh Noblemen live, who have 
long reſided here, that the Engliſh, in general, | 


are favourites with the inhabitants of this place. 
L—d C. 
them in the opinion they long have had of the 
good-nature and i integrity of the vation to which 
he belongs. His Lady is of an amiable charac- 
ter, and affords them a very favourable ſpeci · 
men of Engliſh beauty. 1 


We have had no opportunity of ſeeing the 


Grand Ducheſs. She is of a domeſtic turn, and 


r's conduct and diſpoſition confirm 


4 —_ — 
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lives much in the country with her children, of 


which ſhe has a comfortable number ; but the 


Grand Duke having come to town for two days, 
we had the honour of being preſented /to him at 


the Palazzo Pitti. There is a ſtriking reſem- 


blance of each other in all the branches of che 


Auſtrian family, Wherever I had met with 


the Grand Duke, I ſhould immediately have 


known that he belonged to it. He, as well his 


brother who reſides at Milan, has, in a remark- 


able degree, the thick lip; which has long been 
a diſtinguiſhing feature in the Auſtrian family. 


He is a handſome man, is rapid in his words 


and motions, and has more vivacity-in his man- 


ner than either the Emperor or Archduke ; like 


them, he is good-humoured, condeſcending. and 


affable. After the extinQtion of the Medici 


family, the Florentines grumbled on account of 
the diſadyantage and inconveniency of having 
Sovereigns who did not reſide among them. 


They exclaimed that their money was carried 


away to a diſtant country, and the moſt profit- 
able offices at home filled by foreigners. They 
have now got a Sovereign who reſides and 
ſpends his revenue among them, and has pro- 
vided the ſtate moſt plentifully in heirs; yet 
they ſtill grumble. They complain of the tax- 


es But in what country of Europe is there not 
the ſame complaint b 


— 


— 
: "Ws 


Florence is, unqueſtionably, a very beautiful 
city. Independent of the churches and palaces, 


1 
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a ſome of which are very magnificent the archi- 


taſte, the 8 are. remarkably clean, and pay- 
ed with large broad ſtones, chiſeled fo as to 
prevent the horſes from fliding. "This, city is 
divided into two unequal parts by the river. Arno, 
over which there are no les than four, "bridges 
: in ſight of each other.” That: called che FT e 
della + rinith, 1 is üncommonly elegan te... It It is 
" built entirely of white ble” and ornamented 
with four beautiful ſtatues, repreſenting the Four 
Seaſons, The quays, the buildings on each ide, 
and the bridges, render that part Bhs 
through which the river runs by far 0 wy 
The fame is the caſe at Paris; Fo it happens 
fortunately * for thoſe two cities, bst! thoſe. parts- 
ate almoſt conſtantly before the eye, on account 
of the neceſſity people are continually” under of ; 
" paſſing and repaſſing thoſe bridges; ; whereas in | 
London, whoſe river and bridges are far ſuperior - 1 
to any in France or Italy, $copts may live whole | 
ſeaſons, attend all the public amuſements, and 
. drive every day. from one end of the town to. 
the other, without ever ſeeing the Thames or 
the bridges, unleſs they go on purpoſe... For 
this reaſon, when a foreigner is aſked which af | 
thinks the neſt City, Paris or London; z the mo- 
ment Paris is mentions: ea, the Louvre, and i that. 
| firiking part which. is ta between the ont: ; 
| Royal and Pont Neuf, preſents itſelf to his im - 
Sination. He can recolle&t no part of London: 
Wl; in magnificence 8 this iy and ten. to Ws 
5. 


* 


the fifteenth century Ys built 


by the prodigious expence of this building, 


wo 
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ik he decides aitestly, it will be in favour be 12 
Paris: but if he takes a little more time, and 


. compares the two capitals, ſtreet by ſtreet, FRM 


by ſquare, and bridge with bridge, he will p 
| bably be of a different opinion. The num 
of inhabitants in Florence is calculated by en 
at eighty thouſand, Thee ſtreets, Tquares, and 
"fronts of the palaces are el with. a great 
number of ſtatues; fome of them b by the beſt 
modern maſters, | Michael Angelo, andinelli, 
Donatello, Giovanni di Bologna, Benvenuto, 
Naber and others. A taſte for the arts muſt 
be kept alive, independent almoſt of any other 
' ecouragetnent, in a city where for many ſpeci- 
mens are contirivally be before the eyes of the ip- 
© habitants. There are towps in Td. where 
| Natues, expoſed night and day within the .reach 
of the common, people, would run a great tiſque 
of being disfigured and mutilated; here they 25 | 
_ as. ſafe as if thy, Fey "at 3 vp in * YO 
n 5 gallery. * 1 75 Wl 
ee EP 1 5 aitnguitid by a 
Pi for commerce and for the fine arts; two 
things which are not always united. Some of 
© the Florentine merchants formerly were men of 
wt wealth, and lived in a moſt magnificent 
ner“ Ole of ther, Abel the middle of 
u that nobſe fabric, 
Which, from the name sf its founder, is {till 
called the Palazzo Pitti. "Thi inkn was fuiped 
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which was immediately purchaſed by the Medici 
family, and has continued, ever fince, to be the 
reſidence of the Sovereigns. The gardens be- 
longing to this palace are on the declivity of an 
eminence. Qn the ſummit there is a kind of 
fort, called Belvedere. From this, and from 
ſome of the higher walks, you have a complete 

view of the city of Florence, and the beauteous 
. vale of Arno, in the middle. of which it Gands. 
The proſpe& is bounded. on every ſide by an 
amphitheatre of fertile hills, adorned with coun- 
. try-houſes and gardens. In no part of Italy, 
that I have ſeen, are there ſo many villas, be- 
longing to private perſons, as in the neighbour- 
hood of this city ; the habitations of the pea- 
ſants, likewiſe, ſeem much more neat and com- 
modious. The country all around is divided 
into ſmall farms, with a neat fatm-houſe on 
each. Tuſcany produces a conſiderable quan- 
tity of corn, as well as excellent wine, and great 
quantities of filk.. The: peaſants have a look of 
health and contentment : the natural beauty of 
the Italian countenance: not being diſgraced by 
dirt, or de formed by miſery, the women in this 
country ſeem handſomer, and are, in reality, 
more blooming, than in other parts of Italy. 
When at work, or when they bring their goods 
to market, their hair is confined by a ſilk net, 
which is alſo much worn at Naples; but on 
holidays they dreſs in a very pictureſque man- 
ner. They do not wear gowns, but a kind of 
jacket without ſleeves. They have no other 
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covering for the upper part of the arm but 


their ſhift ſleeves,” which are tied with riband. 


Their petticoats are generally of a ſcarlet co- 
our. They wear ear-rings and necklaces. Their 


hair is adjuſted in a becoming manner, am 


a adorned with flowers. Above one ear they fix 
_ little ſtraw hat; and on the whole have a 


more gay, ſmart, coquetiſh air, than [by een. 


Wh yo age {36} 


=» 


e Chaitin; 2 palaces; dad POR are no 


1 ornamental to a city; and the Princes 


are praiſe-worthy who have taken pains to rear 
and collect them; but the greateſt of all orna- 
ments are cheerful, happy, living countenances. 
The taſte is not general; but, I thank God, I 


know ſome people who, to a perfect knowledge 


and unaffeRed love of the fine arts, join a paſ- 
ſion for a collection of this kind, who cannot, 
without uneaſineſs, ſee one face in a different 
- ſtyle, and whoſe lives and fortunes are employed 
in ant the corroſions' of penury and mis- 


0 fortune, and reſtoring the original air of ſatisfac- 
tion and cheerfulneſs to the human countenance. 


Happy the people whoſe Sovereign is inſpired. 


SE this Cage ve vie. 


— 
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f In HAVE rally, fince 9er e at Flo 0 
= rence, paſſed Ls hours every forenoon in the 
famous gallery. Connoiſſeurs, and thoſe who 

' Wiſh to be thought ſuch, remain much longer. 

But I plainly feel this is enough for me; and 

I do not think it worth while to prolong my 

"viſit after 1 begin to be tired, merely to be 

thought what I am not... Do not imagine, how-- 

ever, that I am blind to the beauties of this ce-- 


lebrated collection; by far the. moſt a 


| _ how in the world. 7 


;, 0 #3, 


One of the moft mene Na af it, in 1 
eyes of many, is the ſeries of Roman Filpelbs, 
from Julius Cæſar to Gallienus, with a conſi- 
derable number of their Empreſſes, arranged op- 
poſite to them. This ſeries is almoſt complete; 
but wherever the buſt of an Emperor. i is want 

ing, the place is filled up by that of ſome other 
_ diſtinguiſhed Roman. Such an honour | is be- 
ſtowed with great propriety on Seneca, Cicero, 
or Agrippa, the ſon-in-law of Auguſtus, But, 
 , on perceiving a head of Antinous, the favourite 
| of Adrian, among them, a been whiſpered 


IS 


« *— 
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; me,—that minion, pointing to the head, would 
not have been admitted into ſuch company any 
where but in Florence. It ought, however, to 
be remembered, that the Gallery is not an 
Egyptian court of judicature, where Princes ate 
tried, after death, for crimes committed during 
_ their life. If the vices of originals had exclud- 
ed their portraits, what would have become of _, 
the ſeries of Roman Emperors, and particularly _ 
of the. buſt of the great Julius himſelf, who 12 
e to all the wives 4nd Lak, Eh 
; The Red Reg is more to al Dy every 5 odnD- 
on which ſhe ayows, has a right to a place here. 


Amid! thoſe noble ſpecimens of ancient ſculp- 
iure, ſome of the works of Michael Angelo are 
not thought undeſerving a place. His Bacchus 
and Faunus, of which the well-known ffory is 
told, have been by ſome preferred to the two 

| antique figures repreſenting the ſame. 


The beautiful head of Ajcxinger 1 is univer- 

ally admired by all the virtuoſi; though they - 

differ in opinion with regard to the circum- 
ftance in which the ſculptor has intended to 
repreſent that hero. Some imagine he is dy-, 
ing; Mr. Addiſon imagines he fighs for new 
worlds to conquer; others that he faints with 
pain and loſs of blood from the wounds be re- 
 _ ceived at Oxydrace. Others think the features 
"_ not Ry pain or languor, but ſorrow 


* "4 
7 
6 
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and remorſe, for "having murdered his faithful 
friend Clitus. / You ſee how very uncertain'a 

bufineſs this of à virtuoſo is. 1 can hardly be- 
lieve that the artiſt intended ſimply to repreſent 
him dying; there was nothing very creditable 
in the manner he brought on his death. Nor 
do 1 think he would chooſe to repreſent' him 
moaning, or languiſh ing with pain or ſickneſs; 
there is nothing heroic in that 3 nor do we ſym- 
patbiſe ſo readily with the pains of the body, 

as with thoſe of the mind. As for the ſtory of 

his weeping for new worlds, he will exeite {till 
lefs ſympathy, if that is the cauſe of his afflic- 
tion. The laſt conjecture, therefore, that the 

- artiſt intended to repreſent him in u violent fit 

of remorſe, is the moſt probable. The uni- 

niſhed buſt of Marcus Brutus, by Michael An- 
gelo, admirably expreſſes the determined firm - 
neſs of charafter; which belonged to that virtu- 
- ous Roman. The artiſt, while he wrought at 

aps ae . . n ien 8 

11 8 hs 716 e ii Mts | 55 _ th 
i Juſbum'er: etnies. OS 

* civium ardor pra va jubentium,..... cn; 


Non vultus inſtantis tyranni 
| Mente quatit ſolida , &c. 48 
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"This youll, in my opinion, TI 2 2 * 
inſcription for the buſt, than the concefte of 


Cardinal Bebo, which is at preſent under 
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Michael Angelo, in | all probability was Te 

| 4 with the — bo he had already given 

the features, and choſe. to leave it as an unfi- 


niſhed ſketch, rather than riſk. e it * 
an n to ene it. 


+ - 


414 


- The Seay differ in . he 3 
Arrotino, or Whetter, as much as about the 
head of Alexander. A young gentleman ſaid 

to an antiquarian, while he contemplated the 

"yy Arrotino, IT believe, Sir, it is imagined that 

| “this ſtatue was intended for the ſlave, who, 

„ while he was whetting his kniſe, overheard: 

<< Catiline's noting” That is the vul- 


| Ear opinion,“ ſaid the other z but the ſta- 
is „ tue Was, in reality, done for a. peaſant, who 
; «© diſcovered: the plot into which the two ſons 
_ of Junius Brutus entered. for the reſtoration 
| of 'Tarquin.” I aſk pardon, Sir,“ ſaid: 
3 „the young man; but although one may ea - 


„“ ſily ſee: that the figure liſtens with the moſt 
« exquiſite expreſſion of attention, yet I ſhould 
c think it very difficult to delineate in the fea- 
“ tures, whether the liſtener heard a-confpira- 

e cy, or-any thing elſe which greatly intereſt- 

ed him, and abſolutely impoſlible. to mark, 
c by any expreſſion of countenance, what par- 
« ticular conſpiracy, he is hearing.” &« Your 
. obſervation 1 Is lust, young man,“ fad the 
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antiquarian, when applied to modern artiſts, 
6 but entirely the reverſe when applied to the 

* ancient. Now, for my own part, I plainly 
ec perceive in that man's countenance, and af - 
4 ter you have ſtudied thoſe matters as pro- 
© foundly as I have done you will ſee the ſame, 

«© that it is the conſpiracy for the reſtoration 
& of Tarquin, and no other plot whatever, 
„„ which he liſtens to; as for Catiline's con- 

; * ſpiracy, it is not poſſible he could know any 
„ thing about it; for, good God people 
« ought to reflect, that the man muſt. have 


«© been dead four * n ann 
& was. born.“ 1 07.1731 Jad 2 1 


8 
ron we i netic neee i 
called Tribuna, I ought, if J had any thing new 
to ſay, to deſcant a little on the diſtinguiſhing 
excellencies of the Dancing Faun, the Wreſtlers, 
the Venus Urania, the Venus Victrix; and! 
would moſt. willingly pay the poor tribute of 
my praiſe to that charming figure known by the 
name of Venus de Medicis. Yet, in the midſt 
of all my admiration, I confeſs I do not think - 
her equal to her brother Apollo in the Vatican. 
In that ſublime figure, to the moſt perſect fea - 
tures and . proportions, is joined an air which 
ſeems more than human. The Medicean Ve- 
nus is unqueſtionably a perfect model of female 
beauty; but while Apollo appears more than a 
man, the Venus ſeems preciſely a beautiful wo- 


& 6 


| In the: ſame room are many valuable curioſi= 


ties, beſides a collection of admirable pictures 
by the beſt maſters. I do not know. whether 
any are more excellent of their kind, but I am 
convinced none are more attentively conſidered 
than the two Venuſes of Titian ; one is faid to 
be a portrait of his wife, the other of his miſ- 
treſs. The firſt is the fineſt portrait I ever 
ſaw, except the fecond ; of this you have ſeen 
many copies; though none of them equals the 
beauty of the original, yet they will give a juſt- 
er idea of it than any deſcription of mine could.” 
the back ground, two women ſeem ſearch- 
ing for ſomething in a trunk. This epiſode is 
found much fault with; for my part, I ſee no 
great harm the two poor women do: none but 
thoſe critics who ſearch more eagerly after de- 
Nu than n, 1 _ 50 notice por veg 


{ Bufidew the Gallery 2 Tribuns, the Gi 
dredth part of whoſe treaſures I have not par- 
ticulariſed, there are other rooms, whoſe con- 
tents are indicated by the names they bear; as, 
the Cabinet of Arts, of Aſtronomy, of Natural 
Hiſtory, of Medals, of Porcelain, of Antiqui- 
ties, and the Saloon of the Hermaphrodite, fo 
called from a ſtatue which divides the admira- 
tion of the Amateurs with that in the Borgheſe 
villagQat Rome. The excellence of the exe- 
cution is diſgraced by the vileneſs of the fub- 
ject. We are ſurpriſed how the Greeks and 
Romans could take pleaſure in fuch unnatural 
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figures; in this particular their taſte ſeems to 
have been as depraved, as in general it was ele- 
giant and refined. In this room there is à col- 
lection of drawings by ſome of the greateſt 
maſters, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Andrea del 
Sarto, and others. There is, in particular, a 
fetch of the Laſt Judgment by the firſt-named | 
of theſe painters, different, and, in the opinion 
of ſome, deſigned with more Judgment, than his 
famous picture on the ſame ſubje& in Sixtus 
ws Fourth's bee in the Vatican. | 


The hows room, called the Gallery of Por- 
traits, is not the leaſt curious in this vaſt Mu- 
ſæum. It contains the portraits, all executed 
by themſelves, of the moſt eminent painters 
4 wo have flouriſhed in Europe during the three 

laſt centuries. They amount to above two - 
hundred ; thoſe. of Rubens, Vandyke, Rem- 
| brandt, and Guido, were formerly the moſt ef- 
teemed z two have been added lately, which _ 
vie with the fineſt in this collection thoſe of 
| Meng's and Sir [Joſhua Reynolds. The por- 
trait of Raphael ſeems to have been done when 
he was young; it is not equal to any of the 
above. The Electreſs Dowager of Saxony has 
made a valuable addition to this collection, by 
ſending her own portrait painted by herſelf; 
\ ſhe is at full length, with the palette and pen- 
cils in her hands, Coreggio, after hearing the 
picture of St. Cecilia at Bologna cried up as a 
- prodigy, and the ne plus ultra of art, went to fee _ 
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it; and conſcious that there was nothing in it 
| that required the exertion of greater powers 
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Florence. 


CE YLEI 
F. 


Hav AVI N 0 now crolſed'f Fein the Adriatic to 

the Mediterranean, and travelled through a con- 
ſiderable part of Italy, I acknowledge 1 have 
been agreeably diſappointed in finding the ſtate 


ol the poorer part of the inhabitants leſs wretch- 


ed than, from the accounts of ſome travellers, 1 


| imagined" it was; and I may with equal truth 


add, that although I have not ſeen fo much po- 
verty as L was taught to expect, yet I have ſeen 
far more poverty than miſery. Even the extre- 


mity of indigence is accompanied with leſs 


wretchedneſs here than in many other countries. 
This is partly owing to the mildneſs of the cli- 
mate, and fertility of the ſoil, and partly to the - 
peaceable, rel:gious, and contented diſpoſition 
of the people. The miſeries which the poorer 
part of mankind ſuffer from cold, are, perhaps, 
greater than thoſe derived from any other ſource 
whatever. But in Italy, the gentleneſs of the 
climate protects them from this calamity nine 
months of the year. If they can gather as much 


- wood as to keep a moderate fire during the re- 
- maining three, and procure a coarſe cloke, they 
_ | have little to fear from that quarter. Thoſe 


who cannot get employment, which is often the 


* 
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_caſe in this country, and even thoſe who do not 
chooſe to work, which is the caſe with numbers 
all the world over, receive a regular mainte- 

nuance from ſome convent: with this, and what 

| e they can pick up otherwiſe, in dee + 
where . proviſions are plentiful and cheap, t y 
"paſs through life, in their own opinion, with 
more ſatisfaQtion than if they had a greater 
number of canveniencies procured; by much bo- 
dily labour. Whereas in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and other northern countries, the poor 
have no choice but to work; for if they remain 
idle, they are expoſed to miſeries more intolera- 
ble than the hardeſt labour can occaſion to the 
lazieſt of mankind; they are invaded at once by 
the accumulated agonies of hunger and cold; 
and if they have ever had ſufficient credit to 
contract a little debt, they are continually 8 
danger of being thrown into a jail among pick- 
pockets and felons. With reſpect to the loweſt 
of the tradeſpeople and the day-labourers in this 
country, their wages are certainly not high; nor 
are they willing, by great efforts of induſtry, to 
gain all they might; but what they do gain is 
never waſted in intemperance, but fairly ſpent in 
their families on the real neceſlavies and com- 
forts of life. 


| "The Italians are the greateſt loungers in the 
world, and while walking in the fields, or ſtretch- 

cd in the ſhade, ſeem to enjoy the ſerenity and 
genial warmth of their climate with a degree of 
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luxurious indulgence peculiar to themſelves. _ 
Without ever running into the dating exceſſes 
of the Engliſh, or diſplaying the friſky vivacity 
of the French, or the invincible phlegm' of the 
Germans, the Italian populace diſcover a ſpecies 
of ſedate ſenſibility to every ſource of enjoyment, 
from which, perhaps, they derive a greater de- 
| gree of happineſs than any of the other. The 
75 frequent proceſſions and religious ceremonies, - 
| | | beſides amuſing'and;comforting. them, ſerve to 
fill up their time, and prevent that ennui and 
thoſe immoral practices which are apt to accom- 
pany poverty and idleneſs. It is neceſſary, for 
the quiet and happineſs of every community, 
that the populace be employed. Some politici- 
ans imagine, that their whole time ſhould be 
ſpent in gainful induſtry. Others think, that 
though the riches of the ſtate will not be aug- 
mented, yet the general happineſs, which is a 
more important object, will be promoted by 
blending the oecupations of induſtry with a con- 
ſiderable proportion of ſuch ſuperſtitious cere- 
monies as awaken the future hopes, without 
lulling the preſent benevolence, of the multi- 
tude; but nobody can doubt, that in countries 
where, from whatever cauſe, induſtry does not 
prevail, proceſſions and other rites of the fame 
nature will tend to reſtrain the poptllace' from 


the vices, and of conſequence en fottle of 
| he miſeries ve enn | 


The — ene are ape 
ably in a more comfortleſs ſtate than a benevolent 


Switzerland excepted, in acti thier caſe all 


bly the moſt virtuous, but certainly the moſt 
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mind could - wiſh them. But, England and | 


over Europe? In all the countries I have ſeen, - 
or had an account of, the ene. 


uſeful part of the community, whoſe labour a 
induſtry maintain all the reſt, and in whom the 
real ſtrength of the ſtate reſides, are, by a moſt 
unjuſt diſpenſation, generally the pooreſt and 
moſt oppreſſed. But although the Italian pea- 
ſautry are by no means in the affluent, independ- 
ent ſituation of the peaſantry of Switzerland, 
and the tenantry of England, yet they are not 
ſubjected to the ſame oppreſſions with thoſe of 
German a nor are "owes ſo Sed as thoſe of 
* rance. | ONS 


. ard Xe of Fs handed in inks 3 to con- 
vents; and I have obſerved, and have been aſ- 
| fored by thoſe who have the beſt opportunities 

_of knowing, that the tenants of theſe communi-- 
ties are happier, and live more at their eaſe, 
than thoſe of a great part of the nobility. The 

. revenues of convents-are-uſually well managed, 
and never allowed to be ſquandered away by the 
folly or extravagance of any of its members; 
conſequently the community is not driven, by 
craving and threatening creditors, as individuals 
frequently are, to ſqueeze out of their vaſſals 
the means of ſupplying the waſte occaſioned by 
their own vanity and expence. A convent can 
u. no incitement to ſevere and oppreſſive 


dd 
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e from the peaſants, except ſheer avarice ; 8 
a a paſſion which never riſes to ſuch a height in 

a ſociety where the revenue is in common, a in 
the breaſt of an individual, who is ſolely to Oe OY 
the fruits of his own oppreſſion. . 1 ORR 


"The ſtories which circulate in Proteſiant . 
countries, concerning the ſcandalous debauchery: 
of monks, and the luxurious manner in which 
they live in their convents, whatever truth there 
may have been in them formerly, are certainly 
now in a great meaſure without foundation. 1 . 
remember when I was at the Grande ond 9 70 5 5 
near Grenoble, which has a conſiderable diſtri ct 
of land belonging to it, I was informed, and this 
information was confirmed by what I ſaw, that 
thoſe monks were gentle and generous maſters, _ 
and that their tenants were envied by all the. 

| peaſantry around, on account of the treatment 
they received, and the comparatively eaſy terms 

on which they held their farms. From the en-. 
quiries I have made in France, Germany, and 
Italy, I am convinced that this is uſually the 

caſe with thoſe peaſants who belong to convent 
lands; and very often, I have been informed, 
beſides having eaſy rents, they alſo find affecti- 
onate friends and protectors in their maſters, © . 
who viſit them in ſickneſs, comfort them in all 
diſtreſſes, and are of ſervice to their families 1 * 
various ſhapes. 


have been ſpeaking bicherte of the ata 


belonging to convents ; but I believe I might 
Vo 1. III. H 
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extend the comark. to the tenants of eccleſiaſſes 
7 in general, though they are often repreſented as 1 
more proud and oppreſſive maſters than any claſs. 
of men whatever; an aſperſion which may have 
gained credit the more eaſily on this account, 
that inſtances of cruelty and oppreſſion in eccle- 
' Laſtics ſtrike more, and raiſe a greater indigna- 
tion, than the ſame degree of wickedneſs in 
other men; they raiſe a greater indignation, be- 
cauſe they are more unbecoming of clergymen, 
and they ſtrike more when they do happen, be- 
cauſe they happen ſeldomer. The ambition of 
Popes ſome centuries ago, when the Court RE 
. Rome was in its zenith, the unlimited influence 
and power which particular Churchmen acquir= 
ed in England and France, had thoſe effects upon 
their actions and characters, which ambition 
and power uſually have on the characters of 
men; it rendered them inſolent, unfeeling, and 
perſecuting. Vet, for every cruel and tyranni- 
cal Pope that hiſtory has recorded, it will be 
eaſy to name two or three Roman Emperors 
| who have ſurpaſſed them in every ſpecies of 
wickedneſs; and England and France have had 


Prime Miniſters with all the vices, without the 
—_ of Wolſey and Richelieu. 


Thoſe who declaim againſt the wickedneſs of 
the clergy, ſeem to take it for granted that this 
body of men were the authors of the moſt horrid 
inſtances of perſecution, maſſacre, and tyranny, 
over men's conſciences, that are recorded in the 
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annals of mankind ; yet Philip IT. Charles IX. 
and Henry VIII. were not Churchmen; and the 

capricious tyranny of Henry, the frantic fury of 
Charles, and the perſevering cruelty of Philip, 
ſeem. to have proceeded from the perſonal cha- 
racters of theſe Monarchs, or to have been ex- 
cited by what they conſidered as their political 
intereſt, rather than by the ſuggeſtions of their 

Clergy 

6 the ſabjetts of the Eaticfiattical State are 
perhaps the pooreſt in Italy, this has been im- 

puted to the rapacious diſpoſition which ſome 
aſſert is natural to Churchmen. This poverty, 
however, may be otherwiſe accounted for.. Bi- 
ſhop Burnet very judiciouſly obſerves, that the 
ſubjeQs of a government, which is at once deſ- 
potic and eleQive, labour under peculiar diſad · 
vantages ; for an hereditary Prince will naturally - 
have conſiderations for his people which an elec> 
tive one will not, ** unleſs he has a degree of 
«© generoſity not common among men, and leaſt 
of all among Italians, who have a paſſion for 
e their families which is not known in other 
& places“. An eleQive Prince, knowing that 
it is only during his reign that his family can 
receive any benefit from it, makes all the haſte. 
he can to enrich them. To this it may be add> 
ed, that as Popes generally arrive at Sovereignty - 
at an age when avarice predominates in the 


* 


V Vide Biſhop Burnet's Travels. 
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human breaſt, they may be ſuppoſed to have a 


| ſtronger bias than other Princes to that ſordid- 
paſſion; and even when this does not take place, 
their needy relations are continüally prompting. 


them to acts of oppreſſion, and ſuggeſting ways 


and means of ſqueezing the people. Other 
cauſes might be aſſigned; but, that it does not 
originate from the imputation above mentioned, 
ſeems evident from this, that the peaſants of par- 
ticular eccleſiaſtics, and of the convents in the 


Pope s dominions, as well as in other countries, 


are generally leſs oppreſſed than r we 2 * 
Tow and Pac og 1a ” 


Aron what has been bs out by { W ce- 
lebrated wits, and the common - place invectice 
of thoſe who affect that character, one would be 


led to imagine that there is ſomething in the na- 


ture of the clerical profeſſion which has a tend-⸗ 
ency to render men proud and oppreſſive. Such 
indiſcriminating cenſure carries no conviction to 
my mind, becauſe it is contradicted by the expe 
rience I have had in life, and by the obfervati- 


ons, ſuch as they are, which I have been able to 
make on human nature. I do not mean, in 


imitation of the ſatiriſts above mentioned, to 
put the Clergy of all religions on the ſame foot- 
ing. My opportunities of knowledge are too 
fender to juftify hat; my aequaintance with 


this order of men having been in a great mea- 


| ſure confined to thoſe of the Proteſtant Church, 
men of learning and ingenuity, of quiet, 


f 
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ſpeculative, and benevolent diſpoſitions; it is 
uſually, indeed, this turn of mind which has 
inclined them to the eccleſiaſtical profeſſion. 
But though my acquaintance with the Roman 
Catholic Clergy is very limited, yet the few I 
do know could not be mentioned as exceptions 
to what I have juſt ſaid of the Proteſtant ; and, 


excluſive of all perſonal knowledge of the men, 


it is natural to think that the habitual perform 
ance of the ceremonies of the Chriſtian religion, 
though intermingled with ſome ſuperſtitious 


volence and good-will towards men, muſt-have 
ſome influence on the lives and characters of 
thoſe who are thus employed. It is a common 
error, prevailing in Proteſtant countries, to ima- 
gine that the Roman Catholic Clergy laugh at 

the - religion they ineulcate, and regard their 
flocks- as the dupes of an artful plan of impoſi- 
tion. By far the greater part of Roman'Catho- 
tic prieſts and monks are themſelves moſt ſincere 
believers, and teach the doctrines of Chriſtia- - 
nity, and all the miracles of the legend, with a 
perfect conviction of their divinity and truth. 


The few who were behind the curtain when 


falſehood was firſt embroidered upon truth, and 
thoſe who have at different periods been the au- 
thors of all the maſks and interludes which have 
enriched the grand drama of ſuperſtition, have 
always choſen to employ ſuch men, being ſenſi - 
ble that the inferior actors would perform their 
parts more perfecty, by acting from nature and 


rites, and the preaching the doArines of bene- - 


are ill intitled to make them. 
ing in company with an acquaintance of yours, 
who is diſtinguiſhed for the delicacy of his table 
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| real conviction. Paulum intereſſe cenſes, ? 


fays Davus to Myſis, ** ex animo omnia ut fert 
* Stun, n an Tos induſtria *” 1 0 
17 he accounts we receive of their gluttony, 
a often as. ill-founded as-thoſe of their infide- 
lity. The real character of the majority of 


monks and inferior eccleſiaſtics, both in France 
and Italy, is that of a ſimple, ſuperſtitious, well- | 


meaning race of men, who for the moſt part live 
in a very abſtemious and mortified manner, not- 
' withſtanding what we have heard of their glut- 


tony, their luxury, and voluptuouſneſs. Accu- 


ſations are frequently thrown out by thoſe who 


and the length of his repaſts, from which he ſel- 


dom retires without a bottle of Burgundy for 


his own ſhare, not to mention two or three 
glaſſes of Champaign between the courſes. We 
had dined a few miles from the town in which 
we then lived, and were returning in his chariot ; 
it was winter, and he was wrapped in fur to the 
noſe. As we drove along, we met two friars 
walking through the ſnow; little threads of 


Icicles hung from their beards; their legs and the 
upper part of their feet were bare, but their 


ſoles were defended from the ſnow by wooden 
fandals. “ 'There goes a couple of dainty 


* Andria Terentii. 


I remember be- 


. 


— 


b 


. 
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j "60; Wee eried your friend as we drew near 
them; only think of the folly of permitting 
4 ſuch lazy, luxurious raſcals to live in à State, 
„ and eat up the portion of the poor. I will 
. engage that thoſe two ſcoundrels, as lean and 
* mortified as they look, will devour more vic- 
ec tuals in a day, than would maintain two in- 
% duftrious families.” He continued railing _ 
againſt the luxury of thoſe two friars, and after- TIE 
' wards expatiated upon the epicuriſm of the cler- 
gy in general; who, he ſaid; were all alike in 
every country, and of every religion. When 
we arrived in town, he told me he had ordered 
a little nice ſupper to be got ready at his houſe 
by the time of our return, and had lately got 
| fome excellent wine, inviting me at the fame 
time to go home with him; for, continued he, 
as tue have driven three miles in ſuch wg | 
- we! ume in great n ſome refreſhment. 


* That 3 in all Sis Catholic n * EG 
_ particularly in Italy, the clergy-are too nume- 
rous, have too much power, too great a propor- 
tion of the lands, and that ſome of them live in 
great pomp and luxury is undeniable. That the 
common people would be in a better ſituation, 
if manufactures and the ſpirit of induſtry could 
be introduced among them, is equally true; 
but, even as things are, I cannot help thinking. 
that the ſlate of the Italian peaſantry is prefera- 
ble, in many reſpects, to that of the peaſants of 
many other countries in Europe. They are not 


| 
| 
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| - vbeaten by their eccleſiaſtical lords; as thoſe If, 
Sermany are by their maſters; on every real or 


imaginary offence. They have not their chil- 
{dren torn from them, to be ſacriſiced to the 
pomp, avarice, or ambition of ſome military { 
duleeſpot 3 nor are they een 1 the | 
WOE as. end wa i | 


hn England A in 0 the ds hike an 
laid; in all national diſputes, and conſider the 
cCauſe of their country or their Prince as their 
own; they enter into the ſervice. voluntarily, 
and fight with ardour for the glory of the coun- 
try or King they love. Thoſe ideas enable them 
to ſubmit to a thouſand hardſhips without re- 
Is pining, and they feel the ſenſations of happineſs | 
in the midſt of toil, want, and danger. But in 
Germany, where the paſſions are annihilated, - 
and a man is modelled/into a machine before he 
is thought a good ſoldier, where his blood is ſold 
by the Prince to the higheſt bidder, where he 
- has no quarrel with the enemy he murders, and 
no allegiance to the Monarch for whom he fights, 
the being liable to be forced into ſuch a ſervice, 
is one of the moſt dreadful of all calamities. Let 
a a regiment of ſuch compelled ſoldiers, dreſſed in 
gaudy uniform, and powdered for a review, with 
muſic ſounding and colours flying, makes a far 
more brilliant appearance than a cluſter of pea- 
ſants with their wives and children upon a holi- 
day. But if we could examine the breaſts of 
the individuals, we ſhould find in thoſe of the 


* 


* 
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former nothing but the terror of puniſhment, 
hatred of their officers, diſtruſt of each other, 
and life itſelf ſupported only by the hope of de · 
ſertion; while the boſoms of the latter are filled 
with all the affections of humanity, undiſturbed: 
by fear or remorſe. 


, Socitry ſeems to be on an eaſy and 
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Florence.. 


agreeable footing in this city, Beſides the con- 
verſazionis which they have here, as in other 


towns of Italy, a number of the nobility meet 


Play at billiards, cards, and other games, or con- 


every day at a houſe called the Caſino. This 


fociety is pretty much on the ſame footing with 
the clubs in London. The members are elected 
by ballet. They meet at no particular hour,, 
but go at any time that is convenient. They 


tinue converſing the whole evening, as they 


think proper. They are ſerved witk tea, coffee, 
lemonade, ices, or what other refreſuments they 


chooſe; and each perſon pays for what he calls. 
for. T here is one material difference between. 


this and the Engliſh clubs, that women. as well 


as men are members. 4. 


k 
bs bk 


e of both ſexes behave with mote- 
frankneſs and familiarity to ſtrangers, as well as; 


to each other, than is cuſtomary in Public af+- 
ſemblies in other parts of Italy. 
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people of quality pay and receive viſits, and 
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donverſe as freely as at the Caſino above men- 


tioned. This occaſions a continual paſſing and 
repaſſing to and from the boxes, except in thoſe 


where there is a party of cards formed; it is 


then looked on as a; piece of ill manners todifſ-- 


turb the players. I never was more ſurpriſed, . 


than when it was propoſed to-me to make one 
ok a whiſt party, ina box which ſeemed to- 
have been made for the purpoſe, with a little 
table in the middle. I hinted that it would be 
full as convenient to have the party ſomewhere 


elſe ; but L was told, good muſic added greatly to 
the pleaſure of a whiſt party; that it increaſed. 


the joy of good fortune, and ſoothed the af- 


fliction of bad. As I. thought the people of 


this country better acquainted than myſelf with 
the power of muſic, I conteſted the point no+ 
longer ; bit have' generally played two or three 


rubbers.” at kit in the AY COL J 


iht. W 
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w this windy Re? tha in this cty,. 


s in ſome other towns of Italy, little attention is 
paid to the muſic. by the company in the boxes, 


except at a new opera, or during ſome favourite 
air. But the dancers command a general at- 
tention :. as ſoon as they begin, converſation : 


- ceaſes; even the card-players lay down their: 


cards, and fix: their. eyes on the Ballette. Let 
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| the excellence of Italian, dancing ſeems to con- 
ſiſt in feats of ſtrength, and a, kind of jerking 


© agility, more than in graceful. movement. There 


is a continual conteſt among the performers, who 
© ſhall ſpring higheſt. You ſee here none of the 
- fprightly, alluring gaiety of the French comic 
dancers, nor of the graceful attitudes, and ſmooth 
flowing motions of the performers in the ſerious 
opera at Paris. It is ſurpriſing, that a people of 


ſuch taſte and ſenſibility as the _Italians,. ſhould | 
prefer a . e athletic jumpers W e : 


We : 
3 S L > "A 


* 


'On the evenings « on kick: there i: is no o opera, | 


it is "uſual for the genteel company to dive to 
a. public; walk immediately. without the city, 
where they remain till | it begins to. grow duſkiſh. 
Soon after our arrival at Florence, in one of the 
avenues of this walk we obſerved. two men and. 


two ladies, followed by four ſervants ! in livery. Pr; 
One of the men wore. the inſignia of the garter. 
We were told this was the Count Albany, and a 
that the lady next to him was the Counteſs. 
We. yielded the walk, and pulled off our bats. 


The gentleman along with them was the Envoy. 


4 % F 


from the King of Pruſſia to the Court of Turin. 
He whiſpered the Count, who, returning the ſa- 


lutation, looked very. earneſtly at the D— of” 
H—. We have ſeen them almoſt every 
evening ſince, either at the opera or on the pub-⸗ 


lis walk. His Grace does not affect to ſhun the 


| revenue allowed him by his brother. 
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avenue in which they happen to be; and as of- 
ten as we paſs near them, the Count: fixes his 


| eyes in a moſt expteſſive manner upon the D—,, 


nnn re 
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Lou — ſuppoſe,, that * ee : 
ee Charles Stuart, who left Rome 
ſame time ſince on the death of his father, be» 

cauſe the Pope did not think. proper. to acknoẽw- 
| ledge; him by the title which he claimed on that: - 
event. He now lives at Florence, on a m_ 


Counteſs is a beautiful woman, much . * 
thoſe who know her, who univerſally deſcribe 
her. as lively, intelligent, and agreeable. Edu- 
cated as I was in Revolution principles, and in a 
part of Scotland where the religion of the Stuart 
family, and the maxims by which they governed, 
ate more reprobated than perhaps in any part of: 
Great Britain, I could not behold this unfortu- 
nate perſon without the warmeſt emotien and! 
ſympathy. What muſt a man's feelings be, whos 
finds himſelf excluded from the moſt brilliant 


ſituation, and nobleſt inheritance that this worde 


affords, and reduced to an humiliating dependance 


on thoſe, who, in the natural courſe of events, 


ſhould have looked up to him for protection and 
ſupport? What muſt his feelings be, when on a 
retroſpeQive view he beholds a ſeries of calami- 
ties attending his family, that is without example 
in the annals of the unfortunate; „ 


/ 


do the throne of England, were only a continu— 
ation ? Their misfortunes began with their roy- 
© alty, adhered to them through ages, incteaſed_ 
with the increaſe of their dominions, did not. 4 
. forſake them when dominion was no more; and, 
as he has reaſon to dread, from his own expe- 


no alleviation or comfort, to recolle& that part 


2 I 61 %% rr a = | 1 5 
which thoſe they experienced after their acceſſion 


rience, are not yet terminated... It will afford 


of this black liſt | of calamities aroſe from the 
imprudence of his anceſtors ;: and that many 
gallant men, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
have at different periods been involved in their ' 
Our ſympathy for this unfortunate perſon is 
not checked by any blame which can be throẽn 
en himſelf. He ſurely had no ſhare in the 
errors of the firſt Charles, the profligacy of the 
ſecond, or the impolitic and bigotted attempts 


of James againſt the laws and eſtabliſhed religion 


of Great Britain and Ireland; therefore, whilſt I 
contemplate with approbation and gratitude the 
conduct of thoſe patriots who reſiſted and ex- 
pelled that infatuated monarch, aſcertained. the. 
rights of the ſubject, and ſettled the conſtitution. 
of Great Britain on the. firm baſis of freedom on 
which it has ſtood ever ſince the Revolution, 


and on which I. hope it will ever-ſtand, yet I. 


freely acknowledge, that I never could ſee the 


_ unfortunate Count Albany without ſentiments of 
eompaſſion, and the moſt lively ſympathy... 
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I write with the more warmth, as I have 
heard of ſome of our countrymen, who, during: 
their tours through Italy, made the humble ſtate: 
to which he is reduced a frequent theme of ri- 


dicule, and who, as often as they met him in e 


public, affected to paſs by with an air of ſneering 
inſult. The motive to this is as baſe and abject 
as the behaviour is unmanly ; thoſe- who endea- 
vour to make misfortune an object of ridicule, 
are themſelves the objects of deteſtation.. A. 
Britiſh nobleman. or gentleman. has certainly no. 
occaſion to form an intimacy with the Count: 
Albany; but while he appears under that name, 
and claims no other. title, it is ungenerous, on: 
every accidental meeting, not to.behave to him. 
with the reſpe& due to a man of high rank, and. 
the delicacy due to a man highly unfortunate.. 


One thing is certain; that the ſame diſpoſition- 
which makes men inſolent to the weak, renders. 
them ſlaves ta the powerful; and thoſe who are 
moſt apt to treat this unfortunate perſon with an, 
oſtentatious contempt at Florence, would have. 
been his maſt abject flatterers at St. James s. 
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ſpeak and write without reſtraint on the meaſures 


of government; where almoſt every citizen may 
flatter himſelf with the hopes of becoming a 


part of the legiſlature; where eloquence, popular 


talents, and political intrigues, lead to honours,. 


and open a broad road to wealth and power ; 


men, after the firſt glow of youth is paſt, are 


more obedient to the loud voice of ambition 


than to the whiſpers of love. But in deſpotie N 


ſtates, and in monarchies which verge towards 


delpotiſm, where the will of the prince is law; 


or, Which amounts nearly to the ſame thing, 


where the law Yields to the. will of the prince; 


Where it is dangerous to ſpeak or write on gene- 


ral politics, and death or impriſonment to cenſure 
the particular meaſures of government; love 
becomes a-firſt, inſtead of being a. ſecondary ob- 
je& ; for ambition is, generally ſpeaking, a more 
powerful paſſion than love; and on this account 


women are the objects of greater attention and 


reſpect in deſpotic than in free countries. That 


ſpecies of addreſs to women which is now called 


gallantry, was, if I am not miſtaken, unknown 


a+ 
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to e e Greeks and Romans; nothing 


like it appears in any of Terence's comedies, 


where one would naturally expect to find it, if 


any ſuch thing had exiſted when they were 
written. It now prevails, in ſome degree, in 


every country of Europe, but appears in dif- 


4 In the courts of Germany it is a formal piece 


of buſineſs ; etiquette governs the arrows of 


"Cupid, as well as the torch. of Hymen. Mif- 


treſſes are choſen from the number of quarters 


on their family coats of arms, as well as from 


the number of their perſonal charms; and thoſe 


ladies who are well provided in the firſt, ſeldom 


are without. lovers, however deficient they may 


be in the ſecond. But though many avenues, 


which in England lead to power and diſtiaQion, 
are ſhut up in Germany, and the whole power of 


government is veſted in the ſovereign, yet the 


young nobility cannot , beſtow. a, great deal of 


theit time in gallantry. The military profeſſion, 


"> 


which in the time of peace is perfect idleneſs in 


France and England, is a very ſerious, unremitt- 
ing employment in Germany. Men who are 
continually drilling ſoldiers, and whaſe fortunes 
and reputations depend on the expertneſs, of the 
troops under their command, cannot pay a. en 
4 of artention to the ladies. 0 | 


| Every French gentleman rout be A \ folder; 


but fighting is. the only part of the buſineſs they 


© ferent forms according to the different characters, 75 
cuſtoms, and manners, of the various countries. 
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go through with ſpirit; they cannct ſubmit to 


the German preciſion in diſcipline, their ſouls 

ſink under the tediouſneſs of a campaign, and 
they languiſh for a battle from the impetuoſity of 
their diſpoſition, and impatience to have the _T 

ter decided one way or the other. This, wit 


many particular exceptions, is the general ſtyle ©. 
of the French nobleſſe; they all ſerve an ap- 


prenticeſhip to war, but gallantry. is the profeſ- 


ſion they follow for life. In England, the ſpirit 


of play and of party draws the minds of the 
young men of fortune from love or gallantry ; ; 


- thoſe who ſpend their evenings at a gaming 


houſe, or in parliament, ſeldom think of any 


kind of women but ſuch as may be had without 
trouble; and, of courſe, women of character are 


leſs attended to than in ſome other countries. 


When I was laſt at Paris, the Marquis de F 


found an Engliſh newſpaper on my table; it con- 
tained a long and particular account of a debate 
which had happened in both houſes of parlia- 
ment; he read it with great attention while I 
finiſhed a letter, and then throwing down the 
paper, he ſaid to me, Mais, mon ami, pen- 
« dant que vos meſſieurs ſ*amuſent a jaſer 
& comme cela dans votre chambre des pairs et 


votre parlement“, parbleu un etranger auroit 


oy beau Jeu avec leurs femmes.” 


V to make the ſame miſtake. 


with the Marquis; they often ſpeak of the Houſe of Peers. and; 


the Parliament a two de aflhmblies, 


S--i 


W 
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| Intrigues of gallantry, comparatively ſpeaking, | 
occur ſeldom in England; and when they do, they 
generally proceed from a violent paſſion, to which 
every conſideration of fortune and reputation is 
factific ®, and the buſineſs concludes in a flight 
A TER hep dig 


| They manage mutters otherwiſe in France; 

you hardly ever hear of flights or divorces in 
| that country; a hundred new arrangements are 
made, and as many old ones broken, in a week 
at Paris, without noiſe or ſcandal; all is con- 
. ducted quietly et ſelon les r6gles; the fair ſex 
are the univerſal objects of reſpe& and adoration, 
and yet there is no ſuch thing as conſtancy in the 
nation. Wit, beauty, and every accompliſhment 
united in ohe woman, could not fix the volatility 
of a Frenchman; the love of variety, and the 
vanity of new conqueſts, would make him aban- 
don this phoenix for birds far leſs rare and eſ- 
timable. - The women in France, who are full 
of ſpirit and ſenſibility, could never endure ſuch . 
_ uſage, if they were not as fickle and as fond of 
new Rogers as their ons 


In ltaly, ſuch nity is iowa with met; 5 
and conſtancy i is, by both ſexes, ſtill claſſed n f 
the virtues. 


That high emp for the fair ſex which 
prevailed in the ages of chivalry, continued long 
after in the form of a ſentimental. platonic kind 
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of gallantry, Every man of ingenuity choſe 
unto himſelf a miſtreſs, and dire&ly proclaimed 
her beauty and her cruelty in love ditties, ma- 
_ Hrigals, and elegies, without expecting any other 
recompence than the reputation of a conſtant 
lover and a good poet. By the mere force of ima- 
gination, and the eloquence of their own meta- 


phyſical ſonnets, they became perſuaded that 


their miſtreſſes were poſſeſſed of every accom- 


pliſhment of face and mind, and that e e 
were e, ap love. 


nt 


A hn" thoſe iow: women were conſtantly 
bende by their fathers and brothers before mar- 
riage, and watched and confined by their huſ- 


bands for the reſt of their lives; the refined . 


paſſions above deſcribed were not expoſed to te 


fame accidents which ſo frequently befall thoſe of 


modern lovers; they eould neither fall into a 
decay from a more perfect knowledge of the 
ladies character, nor were they liable to ſudden 
death from enjoyment. But whilſt the women 
were adored in ſong, they were miſerable in re- 
ality ; confinement and diſtruſt: made them de- 


teſt their huſbands, and they endeavoured to 


form connections with men more to their taſte 
than either jealous huſbands or metaphyſical 


lovers. To treat a woman of character as if _ 
ſhe were an unprincipled wanton, is the moſt 


likely way to make her one. In thoſe days of 


jealouſy, a continual trial of {kill ſeems to have 


ſubliſted between huſband and wife, as if every 


- - 
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lord, ſoon after marriage, had told his lady, 

%% Now, Madam, I know perfectiy well what 
you would be at; but it is my buſineſs to 
« prevent you: LI guard you ſo well, and 


watch you ſo cloſely, that it ſhall never be i in 


„ your power to gratifſy your e | 
Lou are perfectly in the right, my lord,” r 
plied the lady, with all meekneſs, pray * 
« and watch as your wiſdom ſhall direct; I, 


alſo, ſhall be vigilant on my part, and we ſnall 
4 ſee how the buſineſs will end.“ The buſineſs 


generally did end as might have been expected; 
and the only conſolation left the huſband _ 
to endeavour to aſſaſſinate the happy lover. 


But when French manners began to ſpread 
over Europe, and to infinuate themſelves among 
nations the moſt oppoſite in character to the 
French, jealouſy was firſt held up as the moſt 
deteſtable of all the paſſions. The law had long 
declared againſt its diſmal effects, and awful de- 
nunciations had been pronounced from the pulpit 

- againſt thoſe who were inflamed by its bloody 
ſpirit z but without effect, till ridicule joined in 
the argument, and expoſed thoſe huſbands to 
the contempt and derifion of every faſhionable 


ſociety, who harboured the gloomy demon i in 
their boſoms. 


As in England, after the Reſtoration, people, 
to ſhew their averſion to the Puritans, turned 
every appearance of religion into ridicule, and 


from the extreme of hypocriſy flew at once to 
that of profligacy ; ſo in Italy, from the cuſtom” 
huſband, it became the faſhion that ſhe ſhould 
never be ſeen with her huſband, and * N if 
| have a man at her elbow. | 


I ſhall conclude what L lave to ſay on this db 
158 ann FG 
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Biro ORE the lealian huſbands could * 
or reconcile their minds to a cuſtom ſo oppoſite. 
to heir former practice, they took ſome mea · 
ſures to ſecure a point which they had always 
thought of the higheſt importance. Finding 
the confinement was a plan generally reprobated, 
and that any appearance of jealouſy ſubjected 
the huſband to ridicule, they agreed that their 
' wives ſhould go into company and attend public 
Places, but always attended by a friend whom 
they could truſt, and who, at the ſame time, 
ſhould not be diſagreeable to the wife. This 
_ compromiſe could not fail of being acceptable 
to the women, who plainly perceived that they 
mult be gainers by any alteration of the former 
ſyſtem; and it ſoon became univerſal all over 
Italy, for the women to appear at public places 
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leaning upon the arm of a man; who, from their 


frequently whiſpering together, was called her 
Ciciſbeo. It was ſtipulated, at the ſame time, 
that the lady, while abroad under his care, ſhould 
converſe with no.other man but in his preſence, 
and with his approbation; he was to be her 
guardian, her friend, and gentleman-uſher. 
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© "The cuſtom at preſent 1 is, that this obſequious 
= Wirken viſits the lady every forenoon at the 
Toilet, where the plan for paſſing the evening is 
|  ugreed upon; he diſappears before dinner, for it 
is uſual all over Italy for the huſband and wife, _ 
to line together tEte-i-tete, except on great oo = 
caſions, as when there is a public feaſt. After 
dinner the huſband retires, and the Ciciſbeo re- 
turns and conduQts the lady to the public walk, 
the converſazioné, or the opera; he hands her 
about wherever ſhe goes, preſents her coffee, 
ſorts her cards, and attends with the moſt point- 
ed aſſiduity till the amuſements of the evening : 
ure over; he accompanies her home, and delivers 
up his large to the huſband, who is then fup- 
Pe! to N 87 rf 8 
Flom Ke nature of this ante, it could 
not be an eaſy matter to find a Ciciſbeo who 
would be equally agreeable to the huſband and' | 
wife. At the beginning of the inſtitution, the - 
huſbands, as T have been informed, preferred the' 
Platonic ſwains, who profeſſed only the meta- 
Phyſics of love, and whoſe lectures, they ima- 
gined, might refine their wives ideas, and bring 
them to the ſame way of thinking; in many in- 
ſtances, no doubt, it would happen, that the 
platonic admirer acted with Jeſs ſeraphic ends ; 
but theſe inſtances ſerve only as proofs that the 
huſbands were miſtaken in their men; for how- 
ever abſurd it may appear in the eyes of ſome 
people, to imagine that the huſbands believe it 
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. is:only a platonic connection whicli fubſiſts be- 
7 tween their wives and the Ciciſbeos; it is ſtill 
more abſurd to believe, as ſome; ſtrangers who 
have paſſed through this country ſeem to have 
done, that this whole ſyſtem» of Cictſbeiſm was 
from the beginning, and is now, an univerſal 
ſyſtem. of , adultery -connived--at by every Italian 
huſband. To get clear of one difficulty, . 
gentlemen fall into another much more inexpli- 
cable; by ſuppoſing that the men, who of all the 
inhabitants of Europe were the moſt ſcrupulous 
with regard to their wives chaſtity, ſhould. ac- 
quieſce in, and in a manner become ſubſervient 
to, their proſtitution. In ſupport of this ſtrange” 
doctrine, they aſſert, that the huſbands being the 
Ciciſbeos of other women, cannot enjoy this 
privilege on any other terms; and are therefore 
contented to ſacrifice their wives for the ſake of 
their miſtreſſes. That ſome individuals may be 
profligate enough to act in this manner, I make 
no doubt. Similar arrangements we hear in- 
ſtances of in every country; but that ſuch a ſyſ- 
tem is general, or any thing near it, in Italy, 


ſeems to me perfectly incredible, and is contrary. 


to the beſt information I have received ſince I 
have been here. It is alſo urged, that moſt of 
the married men of quality in Italy act in the 
character of Ciciſbeo to ſome woman or other; 


and thoſe who are not Platonic lovers, ought to 4 8 


ſuſpect that the ſame liberties are taken with. 

their wives which they take with the ſpouſes of | 

their * e ; and therefore their *. 4 
Vor. III. £20, il 
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valiero e eee | 
own-cuckoldom. But this does not follow: as an 
abſolute conſequence; for men have a wonderful 


faculty af decei ving themſelves on ſuch occaſi- 
ons. 80 great is the infatuatlon of their vanity, 


that the fame degree of complaiſunce, which 
they conſider as the effect of a very natural and 


excufable weakneſs, when indulged by any wo- 


man 'for- themſelves, they would took on as a2 
horrible enormity if admitted by their wives for 
another man; ſo that whatever degree of licen- 
tiouſneſs may exiſt in conſequence of this ſyſtem, 
I: am convinced the majority of huſbands make 


exceptions in their own favour, and that their 


ladies find means to ſatisfy each individual that 


he is not involved in a calamity, which, after all, 
is more general in other countries, as n as 
"oy than it ought. 9 Fo 


0 hes there is the greateſt Wert and 


love between the huſband and wife, and although 


each would prefer the other's company to any 
other, ſtill, ſuch is the tyranny of faſhion, they 
muſt ſeparate every evening; he to play the ca- 
valiero ſervente to another woman, and ſhe to 
be led about by another man. Notwithſtanding 


this inconveniency, the couples who are in this 


predicament are certainly happier” than thoſe 
whoſe affections are not centered at home. 
Some very loving couples lament the cruelty of 


this ſeparation, yet the world in general ſeem, to 
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be of opinion, that a man and his wife who dine 
together every day, and lie together every night, 
may, with a proper exertion of philoſophy, de 
able to ſupport * N we matt) in mt 7 
evening. 8 0 zl 


1 


The Ciciſbeo, in many FO GE: ie a poor.- 
relation or humble friend, who, not being i in cir- 
cumſtances to ſupport an equipage, is happy o 

be admitted into all the ſocieties, and to ber- 
ried about to public diverſions, as an appendage 
to the lady. L have known numbers of theſe 
; gentlemen, whoſe appearance. and bodily in- 
mities carried the cleareſt refutation, with re- 
ſpe& to themſelves perſonally, of the ſcandalous 
ſtories.of an improper connection between cava- 
liero ſerventes and their miſtreſſes. - I-never-m,/, 
my life ſaw men more happily. formed, both in 
body and mind, for faving the reputation of the 
females with whom they were on a footing of 
intimacy. The humble and timid air which 
many of them. betray in the preſence of the la- 
dies, and the perſeverance with which they con- 
tinue their ſervices, notwithſtanding the con- 
temptuous ſtile in which they are often treated, 
is equally unlike the haughtineſs natural to fa- 
voured lovers, and the indifference of men ſati- * 
ated with eee 5 | 


1 


Ther ag, it mal ts Get Citbartat 
a very different ſtamp, whoſe figure and. man- 


ners might be ſuppoſed more agreeable to the 
I 2 
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ladies they ſerve, than to their lords. I once” 


expreſſed. my furpriſe that a particular perſon | 
permitted one of this deſcription to attend his 


Wife. I was told, by way of ſolution of my dif- 
ficulty, that the huſband was poor, and the Ci. 
_ -»:Ciſbeo rich. It is not in Italy only where infa- 


mous compromiſes of this nature take panes 8 


4 J ? . 2 4 : 


OE alſo known 4 in ie ſince 1 have been 


in-this country, where the characters of the la- 


dies were {6 well eſtabliſhed, as not to be ſhaken 
either in the opinion of their acquaintances or 


huſbands, although their cavaliero ſerventis were 
in 922 reſet e and accompliſhed. 


But 1 the boenefiicg: between them i 
Fare innocent or criminal, moſt Engliſhmen 
will be aſtoniſhed how men can paſs ſo much of 
their time with women. This, however, will 
appear leſs ſurpriſing, when they recollect that 


the Italian nobility dare not intermeddle in po- 


litics ; can find no employment in the army or 
navy; and that there are no ſuch amuſements in 
the country as hunting or drinking. In ſuch a 
ſituation, if a man of fortune has no turn for 
gaming, what can he do? Even an Engliſhman, 
in thoſe deſperate circumſtances, might, be 
driven to the company and converſation of wo- 
men, to lighten the burden of time. The Ita- 


| lians have perſevered ſo long in this expedient, 
that, however extraordinary it may ſeem to 
+ thoſe who have never tried it, there can be no 
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doubt that they find it to ſucceed. They tell 
you, that nothing ſo effeQually ſooths the cares, 
and beguiles the tediouſneſs of life, as the com- 
pany of an agreeable woman; that though the 
_ intimacy. ſhould never exceed the limits; of 
friendſhip, there is ſomething more flattering 
and agreeable, in it than in male friendſhips; 
; that they find the female heart more ſincere, . 
, les intereſted, and warmer in its attachments; 
that women in general have more delicacy, 
and ——. Well, well, all this may be true, 
you will ſay ; ; but may not a man enjoy all theſe 
advantages, to as great perfection, by an intima- 
cy and friendſhip with his own wife, as with his 
neighbour's ? Non, Monſieur, point du tout, 
anſwered a Frenchman, to whom this queſton . ' 
wap once addreſſed. Et pourquoi donc? Par-. 
« ceque cela n'eſt. pas permis. This you will 
not think a very ſatisfactory anſwer to ſo natu- 
ral and fo pertinent a queſtion It. is not the fa- 
ſhion! This, however, was the oni anſwer re- 
ceived * over 1 e e 215 I 


This fyſtem is unknown to the middle and 
lower ranks; they paſs their time in the exerciſe 
of their profeſſions, and in the ſociety of their 
wives and children, as in other countries ;. and 
in that ſphere of life, jealouſy, which ſormed ſo 

ſtrong a feature of the Italian character, is ſtill 
to be found as ſtrong as ever. He who. at- 
tempts to viſit the wife or miſtreſs of any of the 
trades· people without their permiſſion, is in no- 


1 
| 
t 
1 
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5 all danger of « Coltellata. I have often heard 


it afferted, that Italian women have remarkable 


powers of attaching their lovers. Thoſe pow- 
ers, whatever they are, do not ſeem to depend 
entirely on perſonal charms, as many of then 
retain their ancient influence over their lovers 
after their beauty is much in the wane, and they 
themſelves are conſiderably advanced in the vale 


of years. I know an Italian nobleman, of great 


fortune, who has been lately married to a very 


beautiful young woman, and yet he continues 


nis affiduity to his former miſtreſs, now an od 
woman, as punctually as ever. I know an Enge 
 Iiſhman who is ſaid to be in the ſame ſituation, 


with this difference, that his lady. is till more 
beautiful. In both theſe inſtances, it is natural 


o believe that the beautiful young wives will 
always take care to keep their huſbands in ſuch 


4 chaſte and virtuous way of thinking, that, 
whatever time they may ſpend with their anci- 


ent miſtreſſes, nothing efiminal will ever r 


between them. 


Whatever badete Son the Italians find in this 
kind of conſtancy, and in their friendly attach - 


ments to one woman, my friend the Marquis de 
F told me, when I laſt ſaw him at Paris, 


that he had tried it while he remained at Rome, 
and found it quite intolerable. A certain oblig- 
ing eccleſiaſtic had taken the trouble, at the ear- 
neſt requeſt of a lady of that city, to arrange 


matters between her and the Marquis, who was 
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| put into immediate poſſeſſion of all the rights 
that were ever ſuppoſed to belong to a Ciciſb eo. 
The woman nauſeated her huſband, which had 6 
advanced mattes mightily; and her paſſion for 
the Marquis was in proportion to her abhor- 
rence of the other. In this ſtate things had re- 
mualued but a very ſhort time, when the Mar- 
quis called one afternoon to drive the Abbe gut 
Aa; little into the country, but he happened to 
have juſt dined. The meals. of this eccleſialtic 
were generally rather oppreſſive for two ör three 
hours after they were finiſhed ; he therefore de- 
elined the invitation ſaying, by way of 195 
gy . Je ſuis dans les horreurs de le digeſtion.” 
| He then enquired how the Marquis's amour went 
on with the lady. Ah, pour amour, cela eſt 
« A peu pres paſzs,”, replied the Merqvis, 4 et 
« nous ſommes aQuellement n horreurs 
* de Aae 4 
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1K 11 Flore, abe FR decay of the . 
republic to the circumitance” of their Sovereign 
reſiding in another country; and they itagin- 
ed, that wealth would accumulate all over Tuſ- 
cany, and flow into Florence, from various 
quarters, as foon as they ſhould have A refiding 
Prince, and a Court eſtabliſhed,” It appears, 
that their hopes were too fanguine, or at lealt 
premature. Commerce is fill i in a languid con- 
dition, in ſpite of all the > pain taken by the 
Great Duke to revive it. 1 e 3 
enn . 
The Jews are not held i in that ee oli: 
um, or ſubjeed to the ſame humiliating diſtine- 
tions here, as in moſt other cities of Europe. 
I am told, ſome of the richeſt merchants are of 
that religion. Another claſs of mankind, who 
are alſo reprobated in ſome countries, are in this 
looked on in the ſame light with other citizens. 
I mean the actors and ſingers at the different 
Theatres. Why Chriſtians, in any country, 
ſhould have the ſame prejudice againſt them as 
againſt Jews, many are at a loſs to know; it can- 
not, certainly, be on the ſame account. Actors 
and aQreſſes have never been accuſed: of an 
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obſtinate; or ſuperſtitious adherdnce to the Prin- | 
, eiples or ceremonies of any Jaht 2 whats” 
ever. 5 dd 72 Ye | 
o attempt a pet of as ne 2 . 
| tet and other public buildings, would lead, in 
my opinion to a very unentertaining detall. Few 
cities, of its fize, in Europe, however, afford ſo 
fine a field of amuſement to thoſe who are fond 
of ſuch ſubjects; though the lovers of architec- 
ture will be ſhocked to find ſeveral of the fineſt _ 
churches without ' fronts, which, according to 
ſome, is owing to a real deficiency of money; 
- while others aſſert, they are left in this condi- 
tion, as a pretext for M e contributions to · 


aan den On: | 


e ? 


11 

s chepel of * 60886 is; TY the 
fineſt and moſt expenſive habitation that ever 
was reared for the dead; it is encruſted with 
precious ſtones, and adorned by the workman- 
ſhip of the beſt modern fculptors. Some com- 
plain that, after all, it has a gloomy appearance}. 
There ſeems to be no impropriety in that, con- . 
ſidering what the building was intended for; 
though, certainly, the ſame effect might i 
been produced at leſs expence. Mr. Addiſon: 
remarked,” that this chapel' advanced fo very 
ſlowly, that it is not impoſſible | but the family* 
of Medicis may be extinct before the burials 
ous is finiſhed. This has aQually' taken N | 
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the Medici family is ee and "hs en * 
mains fill unfinifhed. e e 


"1. 


Of all the eth by e the vanity of the 


en has diſtinguiſhed them from the reſt of 
| mankind, this of erecting ſplendid receptacles for 


VER CRE 


1 | 


their bones, excites the leaſt envy, The fight - 


| of the moſt ſuperb edifice of this kind, never 


55 drew a repining ſigh from the boſom of one poor 


| Perſon; nor do the unſucceſsful complain, that 
the bodies of Fortune's favourites rot under Pa- 
Tian marble, while their own will, in all probabi- 


l bere Fad 8 the EEE ba- 
tues which ornament the ſtreets and ſquares of 
Florence, and how much they are reſpected by 
the common people. I am told, they amount in 
all to above one hundred and fifty, many of them 
of exquiſite workmanſhip, and admired by thoſe 
of the beſt taſte. . Such a number of ſtatues, 
without any drapery, continually expoſed to the 
public eye, with the far greater number of pic- 
tures, as well as ſtatues, in the ſame ſtate, to be 
ſeen in the palaces, have produced, in both ſexes, 
the moſt Pig ane to n » 


Ladies wha have remained ſome time at Rams 
20d F lorence, particularly thoſe who affect a 


taſte for virtù, acquire an intrepidity and a cool 


minuteneſs, in examining and criticiſing naked 
figures, which is unknown to thoſe who have 


Kc be allowed to moulder beneath a plain turf, q 1 


— 
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newer paſſed the Alps. Thete is ſomething in 
the figure of the God of Gardens, whieh is apt 


to alarm the modeſty of a novice 3 but I have 


heard of eee who! nn 
eee 9 8555 


The Palazzo Pitti, hos the Great Duke 
reſides, is on the oppoſite ſide of the Arno from 
the Gallery. It has been enlarged ſince it was 
purchaſed from the ruined faraily. of Pitti. The 
furniture of this palace is rich and curious, par · 
ticularly ſome tables of Florentine work, which 


re much admired. The moſt precious orna- 


by 


ments, however, are the paintings. The walls 


of what is called the Imperial Chamber, are 
painted in freſco, by various painters 3 the ſub- 
jects are allegorical, and in honour of Lorenzo 
of Medicis, diſtinguiſhed. by the name of the 
Magnificent. There is more fancy than taſte 
diſplayed i in thoſe. paintings. The other princi- 


pal rooms are diſtinguiſhed. by the names of 


Heathen Deities, as Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Ve- 
nus, and by paintings in freſco, moſtly by Pietro 


are different from what is naturally expected 
from the name of the room, being repreſentati- 
ons of the triumphs of Virtue over Love, or 
ſome memorable inſtance of continency. As the: 
Medici family have been more diſtinguiſhed for 
the protection they afforded. the arts, than for 
the virtues of continency or ſelf-denial, it is pro- 
bable, the ſubjeQ, as well as the execution of 


theſe pieces, was left entirely to the painter. 


da Cortona. In the laſt mentioned, the ſubjefts . 


ow — * 
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I bappened lately to be at chis palace, with a 


| 0 who is perfectly 


well acquainted with all 


— — —_ 
- —_ 


the pictures of any merit in Florence. While 


be explained the peculiar excellencies of 


manner, a gentleman in company, who, al- 

though he - not pretend to the ſmalleſt {kill 

in pickures, would rather remain ignorant for 
ever, than liſten to the lectures of «connoilſeur, 0 

walked on, by himſelf, into the other apartments, | 

while IL endeavoured'to profit by my inſtructors 

knowledge. When the other gentleman return- 


ed, he ſaid, I know no more of painting than 
6 Weed pointer; but there is a picture in one of 


c“ the other rooms, which I would rather have 
than all thoſe you ſeem to admire ſo much; it 


% is the portrait of a healthy, handſome, coun - 
40 try woman, with her child in her arms. There 
« 1s nothing intereſting in the ſubject, to be ſure, 


«c 


“ ing the colours very natural. The young 
„ woman's. countenance is agreeable, and ex- 


«< preſſive of fondneſs and the joy of a mother 


« over à firſt-born. The child is a robuſt, 


“ chubby-cheeked fellow ; ſuch as s the fon we | 


4 penn T_T be. "y 


We followed bim into the -room, act the 


ein which pleaſed him ſo much, was the 
famous Madonna della Seggiola of Raphael. 
Our inftrugor immediately called out Viva F 
and pronounced him a man of ropes taſte. * 


becauſe none of us are perſonally acquainted 
«© with the woman. But I cannot help think- 


146 
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becauſe, without any previous knowledge or in- 
ſtruction, he had fixed his admiration on the 
fineſt picture in Florence. But this gentleman, 
as ſoon as he under ſtood what the picture was, 
diſclaimed all title to praiſe; . becauſe; ſaid 
be, although, hen I conſidetred that picture, 
. ſimply as the repreſentation of a blooming 
country wench hugging her child, I admire 
the art of the painter; and thought it one of 
0% the trueſt copies of nature Fever faw; yet, 1 
&« confeſs, my admiration is much abated; no 
& that you inform me his intention was to re- 
« preſent the Virgin Mary. Why ſo d“ re- 
plied the Cicerone; * the Virgin Mary was 
5 64 not of higher rank. She was but a poor wo- 
& man, living in a little village in Galilee.“ 
No rank in life,“ ſaid the other, could gwve 
„ additional dignity to the perſon who had 
„ been told by an Angel from heaven, that ſne 

6 had found favour with God; that her Son 
& ſhould be called the Son of the Higheſt ; and 
who, herſelf, was conſcious of all the miracu- 
« Jous circumſtances attending his conception. 
and birth. In the countenance of ſuch a wo- 
* man, beſides comelineſs, and the uſual affecti- 
«© on of a mother, I looked for the molt lively 
© expreſſion of admiration, gratitude, virgin mo- 
s deſty, and divine love. And when I am told, 
ce the picture is by the greateſt painter that ever 
« lived, I am diſappointed in perceiving no 
6. traces of that kind in it.” What juſtice there 
is in this genileman's remarks, I leave it to betten 
judges than I pretend to be, to determine. 
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After our diurnal viſit to the Gallery, we of- 


belonging to this palace. The vale of Arno; 


the gay hills that ſurround it; and other natu - 
tal beauties to be viewed from thence; form an 
agreeable variety, even to eyes which have been 
feaſting on the moſt exquiſite beauties of art. 
The pleaſure ariſing from both, however, dimi- 
niſhes by repetition; but may be again excited 


by the admiration of a new ſpectator, of whoſe 
taſte and ſenſibility you have a good opinion. I 
experienced this on the arrival of Mr. F-—-, a 
gentleman of ſenſe, honout, and politeneſs, whoſe 
company gave freſh. reliſh to our other enjoy- 
ments in this place; It is now: ſome time ſince 


he left us; and Lam not at all unhappy in the 


thoughts of proceeding, in a day or two, to Bo- 
 logna, in our road to Milan. 


ten paſs the reſt of the forenoon in the gardens 


(tf 
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. Milan, 


83 bee hy" ds, 
and about as much before you arrive at Bologna, 
che road is very agreeable ; the reſt of your 
journey between thoſe two "ne is TIE: . 


1 ere | 


We had the 0 mee to „64 at as Baddgs 
Sir William and Lady H, Mr. Ft, 
Mr. K —, Lord L—, and Sir H. F—— n. 
Our original intention was to have proceeded 
without delay to Milan, but on ſuch an agrees 
able meeting it was N K not to remain a 


few days at Bologna. 


Il went to the academy: on ny HR 
buting the prizes for the beſt ſpecimens and de- 
ſigns in painting, ſculpture, and architecture; 
a diſcourſe in praiſe of the ſine arts was pro- 
nounced by one of the profeſſors, who took that 
opportunity of enumerating the fine qualities of 
the Cardinal Legate; none of the virtues, great 
or ſmall, were omitted on the occaſion; all were 
attributed in the ſuperlative degree to this a0. 
compliſned prince of the church. The learn- 
ed orator acknowledged, however, that this | 


3 
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panegyric did not properly belong to his ſub- 
ject, but hoped that the audience, and particu- 


_ larly the Legate himſelf, who was preſent, would 
forgive him, in conſideration that the eulogy 
had been wrung from him by the irreſiſtible 


force of truth. The ſame force drew forth 


| ſomething Gmilar in praiſe of the Gonfalonier 


and other - magiſtrates who were preſent alſo;; 


and what you may think very remarkable, the 


number and importance of the qualities attri- | 
buted to thoſe diſtinguiſhed perſons kept an ex- 


act proportion with their rant. Power in this 
happy city ſeems 10 have been weighed in the 


ſcales. of juſtice, / and diſtributed by the hand of 


wiſdom. - All the inferior magiſtrates, we were 
informed, are very worthy men, endowed with 
many excellent qualities; the Gonfalonier has 
many more, and the Legate poſſeſſes every 


virtue under the ſun. If the Pope had entered 


the room, the too laviſh profeſſor would not 
have been able to help him to a ſingle morſel 


of praiſe which had not been already ſerved up. 


This town is at preſent quite full of ſtran- 
gers, who came to aſſiſt at the proceſſion of 
Corpus Domini. The Duke of Parma, ſeveral 
Cardinals, and other perſons of high diſtinc- 
tion, beſides a prodigious crowd of citizens, 
attended this great feſtival. The ſtreets through 
which the Hoſt was carried under a magnifi- 
cent canopy, were adorned with tapeſtry, paint - 
ings, Jooking-glaſles, and all the various. kinds 
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of finery which the inhabitants could produce. 
Many of the paintings Wetdecd Unfaltabis 0 the 


- - becaſion z4 they were on profane, and ſome of 


them on wanton ſubjects ; and it appeared ex · 
- traordinary to ſee. the figures of Venus, Mi- 
_ nerva, Apollo, Jupiter, and others of that ab- 
dicated family, arranged along the walls' in 
Honour of a triumph of ee e 5 
TTC : 
-;.On our, way to Milan we h a ſhort 
time at Modena, the capital of the duchy of that 
name. The whole duchy is about fifty miles 
in length, and twenty-ſix in breadth ; the town 9 
contains twenty thouſand inhabitants; thbe 


4 ſtreets are in general large, ſtraight, and orna- * 


mented with porticoes, This city is ſurrounds 
ed; by a fortification, and farther ſecured 
by! a citadel ; it was: antiently rendered 'fa- 
maus by the ſiege which Decimus Brutus ſuſs 
tained, here Wat MF PRO 185 4219197 
ann inen 4 16 ail W861 
We proceeded. ent. to, Parmbs a; beautiful 
town, conſiderably larger than Modena, - arid 
defended, like it, by a citadel and regular for- 
tification. The ſtreets are well built, broad 
and regular. The town is divided unequally 
by the little river Parma, which loſes wy 1 | 
the Fig! ten or twelve mules ep this . 5 


FI 


* 
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e W is the longeſt of. any in . Wd 

4 conſequently a great deal larger than there 
bs any occaſion for. Every body has TOs 
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that it is ſo favourable to the vice, that a 


. ile from the ſtage is heard all over this 
immenſe. houſe; but nobody tells us on What 


Circumſtances in the conſtruction * en | 
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1 - The: Modeneſe 1 -the native eech 


; Cotreggio, but he paſſed moſt of his life at | 


Parma. Several of the churches are ornament- 
ed by the peneil of that great artiſt, particularly 
the cupwla of che cathedral; che painting of 
which has been ſo greatly admired for the gran- 
deur of the deſign and the boldneſs of the fore- 


 hortenings, It is now ſpoiled in ſuch a manner, 


f 


that its principal beauties are not eabily diſtin- 


guiſhed. 


Some of the beſt pictures in the Dutal Pa- 
lade have been removed to Naples and elſe- 
where; but the famous picture of the Virgin, 
in which Mary Magdalen and St. Jerom are 
introduced, ſtill remains. In this compoſition, 
Correggio has been thought to have united, in 
a ſupreme degree, beauties which are ſeldom 
found in the ſame piece; an excellence in any 
one of which has been ſufficient to raiſe othet 
artiſts to celebrity. The ſame connoiffeurs aſ- 
ſert, that this picture is equally worthy of ad- 
miration, on account of the freſhneſs of the 
oolouring, the inexpreſſible gracefulneſs of the 
deſign, and the exquiſite tenderneſs of the ex- 


1 


Preſſion. After I had heard all thoſe fine things | 
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ſaid over and over again, I thought 1 had no- 
thing to do but admire ; and L had prepared my 
mind accordingly.— Would to Heaven that the 
reſpectable body of connoiſſeurs were agreed in 
opinion, and I ſhould moſt readily ſubmit mine 
to theirs l But while the above eulogium Till 
reſounded in my ears, other connoiſſeurs have 
aſſerted, that this picture is full of affeckation; 
dat the ſhadowiny' is of a dirty brown, the atti- 
tude of the Magdalen conſtrained and unnatu- 
ral ; that ſhe may ſtrive to the end of time with- . 
out ever being able to kiſs the foot of the infant 
_ Jeſus in her preſent poſition ; that the His the 
| look of an ideot; and that the Virgin herfelf is 
| but a vulgh Mites; and ſeems not a great deal 
wiſer; that the angels have a ridiculous ſimper, 
and moſt abominable air of affectation; and fi- 
nally, that St. Jerom has the appearance of a 


ſturdy beggar,” who intrudes his brawily os | 
m to be. 25 


24 


Diſtracted with wer TY id | 
what can a plain man do, who has no great te- 
lance on his own judgment, and wiſhes to give 
offerice to neither party? I ſhall leave the pic- 
ture as I found it, to anſwer for itſelf, with a fin- 
gle remark in favour of the angels. 1 cannot 
take upon me to ſay how the real angels of hea- 


ven look; but 1 certainly have ſeen ſome earthly 


angels, of my acquaintance, aſſume the ſimper 
| and air of thoſe in this 2 when they 2 10 
ed to appear quite celeſtial. oo © 


5 
FN 
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The duchies of Modena, Parma, and Placen- 
are exceedingly fertile. The ſoil is naturally 
a and the climate being moiſter here than in 


many other parts of Italy, produces more plen- 
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tiful paſturage for cattle. The road runs over a | 


continued plain, among meadows and corn fields, 


divided by rows of trees, from whoſe branches 
the vines hang in beautiful feſtoons, We had 


the pleaſure of thinking, as we drove along, that 
the peaſants are not deprived of the bleſſings of 
the ſmiling fertility among which they live. 
They had in general a neat, contented, and cheer- 


Wo 
ful appearance. The women are ſocceſsfully 1 


attentive to the ornaments of dreſs, nien 18 25 5 


ver 8 . amidſt Pony HO: 


Notwithſtanding the fertility of the country | 


around it, the town of Placentia . itſelf is but 
thinly inhabited, and ſeems to be in a- ſtate of 


decay. What firſt ſtrike a ſtranger on entering 


this city, are two equeſtrian ſtatues, in bronze, 
by Giovanni, di Bologna; they ſtand in the prin- 


cipal ſquare, before the Town-houſe. 'The beſt 


of the two repreſents that conſummate general 


Alexander Farneſe, Duke of Parma and Placen- 


tia, who commanded the army of Philip II. in 
the Netherlands. The inſcription on the pedeſ- 
tal mentions his having relieved the city.of Pa- 
Its, when called to the afliſtance of the League 
into France, where his great military kill, and 
_ cool intrepidity, enabled him to baffle all the 


| ardent impetuoſity of the gallant Henry, He 


25 


nw: iN 1taty.” fg 


was certainly worthy of a better maſter, and of 
ſerving in a better cauſe. We cannot, with- 
' - out e behold a Prince, 5 the Duke of 


pride of an unrelenting grant, and the rancour 
7 * Furious fanatics. 


. the Ducal Palace, and . abe 
in the churches, which 1 dare ſwear you will 
cordially forgive me for paſſing over undeſeribed, & 

T believe there is not a great deal in this city 
worthy of attention; at all events I can ſay lit- 
tle about them, as we remained here only a few 


. hours during the heat of the day, and ſet out the | 
wa 7 ſaws ery for Milan, ' 
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"Milan. 


Mr it; A N. the ancient n of en ö 
is the largeſt city in Italy, except Rome ; but 


though it is thought rather ta exceed: Naples in 
ſize, it does not contain above hand the num 
ber of inhabitants. 


9 Tbe cathedral ſtands in the centre of the city, 
and, after St. Peter's, is the moſt conſider- 
able building in Italy. It ought by this time to 
be the largeſt in the world, if what they tell us 


be true, that it is near four hundred years ſince 

it was begun, and that there has been a conſider- 
able number of men daily employed in com- 

pleting it ever ſince; but as the injuries which 


time does to the ancient parts of the fabric keep 
them in conſtant employment, without the poſ- 
ſibility of their work being ever completed, 

Martial's epigram, on the barber Eutrapelus, has 


been applied to them with great propriety. That 
poor man, it ſeems, performed his operations ſo 

very ſlowly, that the beards of his patients re- 
_ quired ſhaving again on the ſide where he had 


begun, by the time he had finiſhed the other, 


& 
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| No "Sond in Chiiſleridow hf ek bead K 
had almoſt ſaid disfigured, with ornaments.” 
The number of ſtatues, within; ſide and without, 
' is prodigious; they are all of marble, and many' 
of them finely wrqught. The greater part 
cannot be diſtinctly ſeen from below, and there- 
fore certainty have nothing to do above.” Be- 
ſides thoſe hie are of w ſize, and in a ſituation 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the ſtreet, there are 
great numbers of fmalfer ſtatues, like fairies © 
;_ Peeping from every cornice, and hid among the 
| groteſque ornatnents, which are here in vaſt pro-, 
fufion.. They muſt have coſt much labour to 
the artiſts who formed them, and are ſtill 4 
+ ſource of toil to ſtrangers, who, in compliment | 
| to the perſon who harangues on the beauties of 
(+ this church, which he fays is the eighth wonder 
of the world, are obliged to aſcend to the roof | 
to have a nearer view of them. 1 


f T. vat file u not imply efctulles/4 which 
is not uncommon in Italy, but intirely built of 
ſolid white marble, and ſupported by fifty co- 

| lumns, faid to be eighty-four feet high. The 
four pillars under the Tupola, are twenty-eight” 
feet in cir e. By much the fineſt ſtatue” 
belonging to it is thiat of St. Bartholomew. He 
appears flayed, with his' ſkin flung around his 
middle like a ſaſh, and in the eaſieſt and moſt. 
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 degage manner imaginable. The muſcles are 
Well expreſſed ; and the fig gure might be placed 
with great propriety in the hall of an anatomiſt ; 


but, expoſed: as it is to the view of people of 


all profeſſions,” and of both ſexes, it excites more 
_ diſguſt and horror than admiration. | Like thoſe 


beggars who uncover their ſores in the ſtreet, the © 
artiſt has deſtroyed the very effect he meant to 


produce. This would have ſufficiently evinced 


that the ſtatue; was not the work of Wie pen 


without the een on the pedeſtal. 


i 


Y 


' NON ME PRAXITILES,SED MARC s FINXIT ACRATL, 


"The inſide of the (OR is ornamented by ſome 
highly eſteemed ſculpture in wood. From the 
roof hangs a caſe of cryſtal, ſurrounded, by rays 
of gilt metal, and incloſing a nail, ſaid to be one 


of thoſe by which our Saviour was nailed to the 


croſs. The treaſury belonging to this church is 
reckoned the richeſt in Italy, after that of Lo- 
retto. It is compoſed of jewels, relics, and cu- 


rioſities of various kinds; but what is eſteemed 


above all the reſt, is a ſmall portion of Aaron's 


rod, which is carefully preſerved there. 


The Ambiolas Library is hid ti be anetof the. 


moſt valuable collections of books. and manu- 
ſcripts in Europe. It is open a certain number 
of hours every day; and there are accommo- 
dations for thoſe who come to read or make ex- 


tracts. 


- 
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. the Muſeum, aljoiningto the Library, are 
/ A. conſiderable number of pictures, and many 
. natural. curioſities. . Among theſe they ſhew.a_ 
human ſkeleton. This does not excite a great 
dea of attention, till you are informed that it 
- conſiſts of the bones of a Milaneſe Lady, of | 
'  eiſtinguiſhed beauty, who, by her laſt will, or- 
dained that her body ſhould; be diſſected, and 
the ſkeleton placed. in this Muſeum, e con- 
templation of poſterity. 
meant to give a proof of the —. nature of | 
external charms, and that a beautiful woman is 
not more deſirable after death than a homely 
one, ſhe. might have allowed her body to be con- 
ſigned to duſt in the uſual way. In ſpite of all 
the coſmetics, and other auxiliaries which vanity 
employs to varniſh and ſupport decaying beauty 
and flaccid: charms, the world have been long 
ſatisfied that death is not neceſſary to put the 
fair and the homely on a. level z a very few 
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have ſaid in Europe, where ſtrangers are received 

in ſuch an eaſy, hoſpitable manner, as at Milan, 

Formerly the Milaneſe Nobility diſplayed a de- 
gree of ſplendour and magnificence, not only in 

- their entertainments; but in their uſual ſlyle of 
wing unknown in any other country in Europe. 
They ate under a neceſſity at preſent of living - 

at leſs expence, but they ſtill ſhew tlie ſame 

_ obliging and hoſpitable diſpoſition. This country 1 

Vol. III. K 
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having, not very long ſince, been poſſeſſed by the 
French, from whom it devolved to the Spaniards, 


and from them to the Germans, the troops of | 


| thoſe nations have, at different periods, had their 
+ reſidence here, and, in the courſe of theſe vicil- . 
 Kittides, produced a ſtyle of manners, and ſtamped 


a character on the inhabitants of this duchy, dif- 


ferent from what prevails in any other part of 
Italy; and nice obſervers imagine they perceive 


in Milaneſe manners the politeneſs, formality, 
and honeſty imputed- to thoſe three nations, 


blended with the ingenuity natural to Italians. 


Whatever uneaſineſs the inhabitants of Milan 4 


may feel, from the idea of their being under 


German government, they ſeem univerſally 
| pleaſed with the perſonal character of Count 
Fermian, who has reſided here many years as 
_ Miniſter from Vienna, equally to the ſatisfaction 
of the Empreſs Queen, the inhabitants of Milan, 


and ' the ſtrangers who occaſionally travel this 


* 4 


i The Great Theatre having 3 . to the 


ground laſt year, there are no dramatic enter- 
tainments, except at a ſmall temporary playhouſe, 
which is little frequented; but the company aſ- 
ſemble every evening in their carriages on the 
ramparts, and drive about, in the ſame manner 
as at Naples, till it is pretty late. In Italy, the 
ladies have no notion of quitting their carriages 
bh at the public walks, and uſing their own legs, as 
in England and France. On ſeeing the number 


el ſerxants, and the ſplendour of the equipages 
$9.95 5 x 
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| gathered. 


I am told monopolies are too much protected 


a merchant ſtill exiſt in the minds of the only 


of po Jn ation an 


* 


Wei we, s : aſſured — taken e Within 
eſe few) years.a a over the-Milaneſe;, and which,. 
according th my information, proceeds from the 


v4 burthenſome nature of ſome late taxes, and the. 


inſolent and eee in 5 An a 


n tr beg i 


Ment * 
N natural fied of this Ele cantey. 


muſt occaſion a conſiderable commerce, by the 


exportation of grain, particularly rice; cattle, 
cheeſe, and by the various manufactures of ſiken 


and velvet ſtuffs, ſtockings, handkerchiefs, 


ribands, gold and ſilver laces and embroideries, 


uoollen and linen eloths, as well as by ſome large 
manufactures of glaſs, and earthen ware in imi- 


tation of china, which are eſtabliſhed here. But 


here, and that prejudices againſt the profeſſion of 


0s OO — Ge De — — — — — — - 


people who have money. Theſe cannot fail to 
check induſtry, and depreſs the foul of commerce; 


and perhaps there is little probability that the 
inhabitants of Milan will overcome this unfortu- 
nate turn of mind while they remain under Ger- 
man dominion, and adopt German ideas. The 
peaſants, though more at their eaſe than in many 
other places, yet are not ſo much ſo as might be 
expected in ſo very fertile a country. Why are 
the inhabitants of the rich plains of Lombardy, 
| "0: 6 
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where Nature pours forth her gifts in lieh pro. 0- 
faſion, leſs opulent than th6fe of the niountains 
of Switzerland? Becauſe Freedom, whole; i 
ſfuence is more benign than ſunſhine and ze phyrs,, 
who covers the rugged rock with ſoil, drain the 
ſickly ſwamp, and clothes the 105 heath in N 
verdure ; who dreſſes the labourer” 8 face with. 
ſmiles, and makes him behold his increaſing fa. 
mily with delight and exultation; Freedom i 
abandoned the fertile fields of Lombardy, and 

dwells among the mountains of Switzerland, _ 
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 four-gajes a6 alſo highly ornamental. There = 
canſbe no miſe-agreeable walk than that arount 
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Wen hier whey i i Toro hat f fe 
not think of writing from thence,” I ſhall now 
give you a-ſketeh"of our e-. res my "er 


6) #4409 18-4281 14th; 3 le 


We. belt Millan atmidaighty et 4 


_ evening at Turin before the ſhutting of the 
ZSstes. {All the:approathes to that city are mag - 


nißicent, It is ſituated at the bottom of the 

Alps, in a fine plain watered by the Po. Moſt 
of the ſtreets are well built, uniform, clean, 
ſtraight, and terminating on ſome agreeable ob- 
je. The Stada di ine the — 


porticoos equal bemurifub 4 nee The 


the ramparts. The fortifications are regular 


and in good repair, and the citadel is reckoned 
one ci the. ſtrungeſt im Europe. The royal pa- 


-lace-and the gardens are admired by ſome. Phe 
.apartinents diſplay neatneſs, rather than magni- 


ficence- The roonts ate ſmall, but numerous. 


The furniture is tich and elegant; even the 


floors attract attention, and moſt peculiarly ſtrike 


"ſtrangers. y ho come from Rome and Bologns ; 


/ 
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tmey are curiouſly. inlaid with various kinds of 
wood, and kept always in a ſtate of ſhining | 
brightneſs. The pictures, ſtatues, and antiqui- 
ties in tlie palace are of great value ; of the 
former there are ſome by the greateſt, maſters, 
but thoſe of the F lemiſh hag predominate. 
* 6 
No royal. family in Eqraperare ma | 
_ ſervers of the laws of eriqustte, than hat of 
Sardinia; all. their movements, are uniform and 
invariable. The hour of riſing, of going to 
maſs, of taking the air; every thing ie regulat- 
ed like clock work. Thoſe illuſtrious perſons 
muſt have a vaſt fund o natural good humour, 


do enable them to perſevere in ſuch à Wed 


ſome routine, and ſupport” their ſpirits under 
11 nee weight of oppreſſi ve N 
143 YT EET BAT . 23 1 
we had the diefs Gllen of ſeeing them” all 
at maſs; but as the D— of H—— grows mere 
impatient to get to England the nearer” we 
proach it, he declined being preſented at c 
| mo we den 3 two OY after our arrival. 5 
tanta $33 
| Wa Ad 6 fam ney! n e intro 
theidays 8e d bell village; n css, 
two or three poſts from Turin. IL Hederrexpe- 
rienced more intenſe heat than during this day, 
while we were tantalized with à view uf the 
ſnow on the top of the Alps, which ſeem to 
overhang this place, though in reality, they" age 
ſome leagues diſtant. While we e rf 
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St. Ambroſe there was. a e All 
the men, women, and children, who were able 
to crawl, attended; ſeveral old women carried 
crucifixes, others r of the ſaint, or flags % 
fixed to the ends of long poles ;_ they ſeemed 10 
have ſome difficulty in wielding them, yetthhe 
good old women tottered along as hap as ſo 
many young enſigus the firſt time t 4 bend if 
under the regimental colours. Four men, car. 
rying a box upon their ſhoulders, walked before 
the reſt. I aſked what the box contained, and 
was informed by a ſagacious looking old man, 
that it contained the bones of St. John. 1 en- 
quired if all the Saint” 's bones were there ; he 
* aſſured me, that not even à joint of his little 
finger was wanting ; * Becauſe,” continued I, 7 

I have ſeen a conſiderable number of bones 
« in different parts of Italy, which are ſaid to 
«© be the bones of St. John.“ He ſmiled at m; 

- fimplicity, and ſaid the world was full of 1 impo- 
ſition z but nothing could be more certain, than. 
that thoſe in the box were the true bones of 
the Saint; he had remembered them ever ſince 

_ he was a child—and his father, when on his 

| death-bed, had told him, on the word of a dying. | 
man, That at. belonged ng St. e and 11 
other body. 15 


At Weile A ang at e bottom © | 
Mount Cenis, our carriages were taken to pieces, 
- and delivered to Muleteers to be carried to 


Lanebourg. I had bargained with the Vitturino, 


5 52 I - * , 1 N e 
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=" before we left Turin, for out paſſage over, wits 


mountain in the chairs commonly uſed « on ſuc 


7 


occaſions, The fellow had informed Us there | 


Was no poſſibility of going in any other man- 


Ber; but when we came to this place, I ſaw no 


„ NS in being carried up by mules, which, 
7 ILpreferreg, to the great ſatisfaction of dur 


knavi conductor, who thereby ſaved the 5 


pence of one half the 5 for Whole la-, 


z bour he was 5 already paid, 


We rode up this mountain, which has 5 
deſcribed in ſuch formidable terms, with great 
eaſe. At the top there is a fine verdant plain 
of five or ſi x miles in length, we balted. at, an 
Inn, called Santa Croce, where Piedmont ends 
and Savoy begins. Here we were regaled with 
fried trout, catched i in a large lake within ſight, 


from which the river Doria ariſes, which um | 


to Turin in conjunction with the Po. Thoug 
we aſcend no higher than this plain, which is 
the ſummit. of Foun Cenis, the mountains 
around are much higher; ; in paſſing the 990 
we felt the air ſo keen, that we were glad to 
have recourſe to our great · ooats; which, at the 
bottom of the hill, we had conſidered. as a very 
ſuperfluous part of our baggage. Ihad a great 
deal of converſation in paſſing the mountain 
with a poor boy, who accompanied us from No- 
valezza to take back the mules ; he told me he 
could neither read nor write, and had never been 


farther than Suza on one fide of the Fett 
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and. MN wb the ether. He ſpoke four 

languages, £ iedmontele, which is his native lan- 
Fusse this) 13.3. kind: of Patpis very different 
45 \ lialigns, the Patgis of the pealants of San, 

oy * 18 1 different from French ; 
bn nd. 1 wo 2 
1 1 bon 1 


enn. 


bl. ount ment * _ DN e 
8 hitherto, and 2 Cp ens 8 haye no deſire 


of leaving. , If 90u Shag. to, be cenſplied by 


any parent who inclines tg ſend their ſons abroad 
rely. be. arne from, 800 


ey ey. 6 


for this . 2 are wealth is bing 
cheaper than at Mount Cenis, and } know no- 
ding in which it has apy reſemblance. to Lon- 
don, except that, it ſtands; on müch the ſame 
quantity of ground; - +l: aſked this boy, Why he 


did not learn Engliſh, had. all, the jogtina- 


in che world; —** Why, don't, you learm jt 


| en en el as French?” % On attrape le 
« Frangois, Monſieur, bon gre, mal gre,” an- 


7 on fa an "_ | 
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b | mountain. we diſmiſled our mules, and had re- 
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| chaired are confirufied in the fünplek männer, 
and perfectly anſwer the purpoſe for which they. 
are intended. The chairmen ure ſtropg- made, 
nervous, little fellows. One of thin Was Be⸗ 
trothed to a girl at Lanebourg, and was 10 be 
marring that evening. 1 could not, in cohſei- i- 
ence, permit him to have any part in catrying 
me, but directly appointed him to Jack's chair. 
The young fellow Preſented us all with ribbons, 
 _ which we wore in our hats in honour of the 
1 bride. Are you very fond of your miſtreſs, 5 
| © friend,” ſaid I? „ I faut que je Vaime beau- { 
1 coup, a anſwered" he, „ puiſque, pauvre gar- 
gon comme me voila, je deute tente tes 
. au ptetre pour! nous marie. TO tak ma- 
trimony, and oblige the people whb.3:get and 
maintain children to pay to thoſe” WHO maittain 
none, ſeems bad'policy'; and it is” furprin ing hat 
a prince who attends To \enitely, as his Sardi- | 
e Majeſty, to the Welfare of his fubj Gs, 
toes not remetly'fo geit ai i abuſe." Wn. 
Eo kat Ho 2 MANY 10.4 $1); 15105 
. , bir barficls hah 6d 4 ee to 
f the coutfe of the road, down the mbuntain, 5 
ſaughed and ſung all the way. 773 How . 
it,“ faid I to the D—, * that ned: are 
generally merrier than thoſe they carry? To 
© hear theſe fellows without ſeeing them, one 
* would imagine that we had the laborious part, 
while they fat at their eaſe,” True,“ an- 
ſwered he; * and the ſame perſon might con- 
clude, on N. a wn 198 85 
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. «© chearfully, that we were juſt going to be mar. 
„ ried and not he.“ We arrived in à ſhort 
time at the Inn at Lanebourg, nothing having 

ſurpriſed me ſo much in the paſſage 
mountain, the difficulty and danger of which has 

been greatly exaggerated by travellers, A 2p 
boy's way n. we n N. n 1 * 5 


. Fs . 


As 88 as its 8 n Fes our car- 


riages were joined together, we proceeded on 
our journey. The road is never level, but a 
_ continued aſcent and deſcent along the fide of 
high mountains. We ſometimes ſaw villages 
ſituated at a vaſt height above us; at other times 
they were ſeen with difficulty in the vales, at an 
of Mo- 


immenſe depth below us. The village 
dane ſtands in a hollow, ſurrounded by ſtupen- 


dous mountains. It began to grow dark when 
| we deſcended from a great height into this hol- 
low; we could only perceive the rugged: ſum- 
mits, and ſides of the mountains 'which encixccle 
the village, but not the village itſelf, or any part 
of the plain at the bottom; we therefore ſeemed 
deſcending from the ſurface, by a dark abyſs 
leading to the centre of the globe. We arrived 
| ſafe at Modane, however, for the road is good in 


every reſpect, ſteepneſs ex cepted. Next morn- 


we continued our courſe, by a miſerable 


| pl called La Chambre, to Aiguebelle, a vil- 
lage of much the ſame deſcription. According 
to ſome authors, this was the road by which 
Hannibal led his army into Italy. 


They aflert, 


of this 
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that the plain at the ſummit of Mount Cenis. 

was the place where he reffed his army for four 
Pute nd from which he ſhowed: his ſoldiers the 
Leni plains of Italy, and encouraged them to 


perſevere: others aſſert that he led his army into 


Italy by Mount St. Bernard. This is a diſcuſſion 


into which I am not qualified to enter; but 


M—r G—1 M-, a gentleman of learning, 
probity, and great profeſſional merit, in his way 
to Italy, where he now is, endeavoured to trace 
the route of the Carthaginian army with great 


attention; and imagines he has been ſucceſsful , 


in his reſearches. - He has alſo-aſcertained the 


ſpots on which-ſome of the moſt memorable bat- 


tles were fought, by carefully comparing the de- 
\ ſcription of Polybius, and other authors, with 
the fields of battle, and has detected many miſ- 
takes, which have prevailed on this curious ſub- 
ject; every where ſupporting his own hypothe- 
ſis by arguments which none but one who has 
carefully peruſed the various authors, and exa- 
mined the ground with a ſoldier's eye, could ad- 
duce. The ſame gentleman has likewiſe made 
ſome obſervations relating to the atms of the an- 


cient Romans, and their tactics in general, which 


are equally new and ingenious, and which, it is 
1 he will in 10 time 8e to the public. 


We 5 at od ian at Aigoebelle juſt ; in 
time to avoid an exceſſive ſtorm of thunder and 
rain, which laſted with great violence through 
the whole night. Thaſe who have never heard 


* 
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thunder in a very mountainoug country, can form 
no. idea of the loudneſs, repetition, and length of 
the peals we heard this night. Many of the 
inhabitants of thoſe mountains have never ſeen 
better houſes than their own huts, or any other 
country than the Alps. What a rugged, boiſt- 
erous piece of work muſt * take] this world 
to o be! * 1 11 1 


y 7 


Ln TI" 4 £3 
n ee 0 1 


45 1 beben you | NY by t this titne had enough of 
mountains and vallies, fo if you pleaſe wWe ſhall 
ſkip over Montmelian to Chamberry, where we 
arrived the fame day on which we left Aigue- 
belle. To-morrow we ſhall fleep at Geneva. 
1 did not expect much fleep this night from the 
"thoughts of it, and therefore have ſat 255 almoſt 
til e us this letter. {00 e 
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| Tits E D— of e went ſome weeks ago | 


to. viſit an acquaintance in one of the provinces 
of France. As I inclined rather to paſs that 
time at Geneva, we agreed to meet at Paris, 
e 50 and I are thus far on our Wir | 


I mut now; faitly, confeſs that 1 found my- 


| ſelf ſo happy with my kind friends the Gene · 

vois, that I could not ſpare an hour from their 
company to write to you or any correſpondent, 
unleſs on indiſpenſable buſinefs. I might alſo 
plead, that you yourſelf have been in ſome mea- 


ſure the cauſe of my being ſeduced from my pen. 
In your laſt letter, which I found waiting for 
me at the poſt-houſe at Geneva, you mention a 


late publication in terms that gave me a curioſi- 


ty to ſee it; and an Engliſh-gentleman, who had 


the only copy which has as yet reached that city, 
was ſo obliging as to lend it me. The hours 
which I uſually allot to fleep, were all I had in 
my power to paſs alone; and they were very 
conſiderably abridged by this admirable perform- 
ance, The extenſive reading there diſplayed, 
the per ſpicuity with which hiſtorical fads are 


related, the new light in which many of them 


. 


1 


IAN in Tr AI 2% 
are plated, the depth of the refleQions, and the 
dignity and nervous force of the language, all 
announce the hand of a maſter. If the author 
lives t6 complete His” aftfuous" undertaking, he 

vill do more to diſſipate the "hiſtorical ich 
which [overfhadows the middle ages, give a 
clesret Hiffory of the Ditline and Fall'of "the Ri- 
man Empire, and filf up, in u more ſatidfbctöry 
pole. the long interval between ancient and 


modern Wa Hi al the” writers Who hace 


bree tim:"* This accotints for my long fi- 
ence You ſee IL refume my pen the very SR | 
opportunity, after the cauſes T have affigned for 
it are reitioved, Nr the tore 

fr £0) HOT ER 72 
| . 1 my apology: WHU hoo as: 
As Be frequentiy becn at Lyons, 1 ebbfe 
on this Gccufiong t return to Paris by Pranche 
© Comte and Champagne. We aecordingly ſet 
. out very early yeſterday morning, and were by 
no means in high Spicits-when wedleft Geneva, 
and paſſect along the ſide of thei lake, through 
the Pais de Vaud. The beauties uf that chun- 
try, Thouglt they aſtoniſh at firſt ſights-yet, Ike 
the characters of the inhabitants, they improve 
on intimacy. Every time I have looked at the 
lake of Geneva, and its, delightful- environs, 1 
have diſcovered ſomething new to admite. As 
I entered the Camon of Bern, I often turned 
about, and at laſt withdrew my gyes from thoſe 
favourite objects, with an emotion, ſimilar to 
u hat you feel on taking leave of a friend, whom 


little zorn on an hill ; J forget its ame. While 
ſawething to rights * 


| they {old, wooden. ſhoes; and. jg; the, cou uk, 
my; conyerſation. with a peaſant, who b 0 | 
purchaſed, a ,ppir, for himſelf; "and, apoth 10 or 
his Wife, he ſaid, les Bernois ſont bien 2 leur , 


VLEW0 5; $0 CL2T,Y4 AN D 


11 The, firſt, place we, cme 10 on entering 
France, from the Canton of, Bem, is A, poor 


the poſtillion ſtogped do pus 
About the harneſs, I ſtepped into Seeg, er 


101 aiſe, Monſieur, pendant que bous autres Fran- 
**, gois vines tren denen, et. by a es 


[> "6 « Bergin ſont des heretigges.”” 1 4 V — 4 
| an old woman, who fat in a corner 3 her 
breviary 3 04 voila,” fad her, taking off. her 
ſpectacles, and laying her heads on the, 41 | 

e doe ge trouve incomprebenſible,”.” a 31; 


\ 1 ANp FT, CER. l ts n Nb 1 V5 33 OY jobd 


5 ö Wat" FR I 3 at ithe extremity. of 
; Pete, and in a province lately acquired; for 


it muſt be confeſſed; that it i not Sen for 


the. French to imagine that any country what- - 


ever hat the MII of the irs in any one 


 cireumſtance z and they certainly are not ſo apt 
to grutable as ſome of their neiglibours, who 
have leſs reaſon. When I was laſt at Geneva, 
a French hair-dreſſer — Let me intreat you 
not to ew this to your friend , whois 
"fo fond of people of quality, that he thinks 


there is no % out of their company. . 


ww 


90 haye-ranien 49 4hink, Tou ſnell never ſes = 
again. oz! 2:1 Io ee eee Den vigil 
"36448. : af 37 ate a I ant wit croogas 
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| would pſhaw, and curle my poor peaſants, and, 
old | women, add baix-dfellers, and accuſe 86 2 
being e ae SPP. xo bie 
* for the oli Women, 1 333 
if there ate not at lealt as many. 10 be found. of 
both ſexes in high life as in low ; for the others, 
I declare IL have-no,, particular,,affeQionz but 
1 am fond of firgkes of nature and charaQer, 
and muſt look for them where they are to be 
found. I introduce the preſent hair dreſſet to 

your acgugiptange, becauſe, if J am pgt. 
ken, be ſpoke: the ſenuments of, his whale, na- 


© tign, high, and low. + You. ſhall Judge: This 


young fellow: attended me every morning while 
I remained at Geneva; he had been a year or 
. two at London, and als he dreſſed Py;bair, 
his tongue, generally moved | as quick as his. fins 
gers. He was, füll of his remarks upon | 
don, and the fine people whoſe. hair be. pre» 
| tended to have dreſſed. © Do you not think,” 
ſaid I, **. that people may live, very happily in 
« that country e Mais—pour oela oui, Mon» 
& fjeur.” Do you think, then, 1 are hap- 
| 17. p 2 60 Pour cela, non, Monſieur.“ ii Can 
% you. gueſs at the; reaſon; why, they are not, 
&.though they have ſo much reaſon to be {g,?? 
“Oui, Monſieur, elle eſt toute ſimple.” , Ptayx 
what is the reaſon they are not. dae 1 
| a n a a oy ham 
** very aa young man, 4 n hae 
pened to call on me, for two minutes, while 


” 54 LI 


: ; F G * 2 
Fo . 5 k | N p 7 # 
; N rf 


WA 400 vr * 5686658 whe. 
this eur was with me. The young gentle- A 
man had paſſed ſome time at Paris, and was 
dreſſed exactly in the Pariſian taſte. “ He has 
e much the air of one of your countrymen, 
ſaid 1 to the er r * _ i — 
had"left the room. n 8 
ee . It OT bs e IJ Uh 
. Mon Dieu! coats ONE Uſes 7 
' friſeur For my part, I can ſee none,” fai 
a Monſieur,” reſumed he, ſoyez. per- 
* ſuads qu aucun Genevois ne ſera jamais pris 
« pour un Francois.” There are certainly } 
« ſome petit maitret to be found in this town,” 
faid I. Pardonnez moi, ' replied he, © ils ne 


i « „bent que petit: mattres mandut | | Z | 
| N Did you eber ſee an Bünde, faid I, 

6 « who might paſs for a Fienchman ? «+ Jamais 

* &« dela vie, Monſieur l. replied he, 12 an ac- 

cent of aſtoniſhment. rt. 
b tie $OTk DENT C243 06154330 "34s 63 . 

| 4 Suppoſe him,” laid l, 60 * « man of quality ps 

01 e W 4272441 


* 


4 Bot, „ e 15 0 wt he bad 19 | 
| | « ſeveral years at Paris, that he was naturally 
| . een and well made, that he had 
| ac been educated by the beft French dancing- 

0 maſter, his clothes made by the beſt French 
4 taylor, and his hair dreſſed by the moſt emi- 
"+ nent friſeur in Paris?“ “ C'eſt beaucoup, 
© Monſieur, mais ce n'eſt pas afſez.” 
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+5 What l' exclaimed I, would you ſill 
know him to be an nn « Aſſuré- 
ment, Mookeur.,” 3 {469 £3 1 T3 TER 


* 


1 ; ; 
45 Wel bedr Aer „e ae 
coup d il, ne ag; reiter ihe te BY 


43 | 1 
r "The Devil: you would ; but how e cc 'C | 

que Meſſieurs les ee ont un air -- unt 
ce  manjere, de le preſenter un que ſais-je.moi 
6 vous 5 entendez Nm,, Monbeur—un cer: 


4% 
© tain gir 1 Van bt $404 wort | ng (ot 


„el ar, mätgzüdd ?“ © Eüfln un ai air "qui 

N chart Mile fi vous youth; Monſi eur,” * 
rapidly, mals que * unk m ern rt 
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To- morrotr I all take a view of this tüm 


and e ppg ge: breakfaſt to Faris: 8 a 
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$7 $1 e at eur 2 Wet te wat TR dts 
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be muta K , I . NK * by 


. SA At 18 55 CUI * 


„ Parj "Ik 
A en nl cn rec w 


Made a longer ay! at been than L Wien. 


ob and am now / about to inform you what de- | 
' tained me. The morniyg ; after the ate of my 


ts as I returned to 55 5 inn from the parade, 
where 1 hag been ta ſee the troops, I ae 
W o the Nee ds Eur 1 


z0ment | be knew, in 
wh 5 J 7 maſter THY Me Ae 


he had been exceedingly ill, and thought, by the 


| having 4erminated in an agues they had nom the 


ſtrongeſt hopes, of his recovery. „ad dere | 


conducted n to _ 


1 1 VF 


3 1 
1 24 213635! 


1 ! che an ate ; Sod 1 0 and 


Phiri: emaciated, He expreſſed, however, 


equal pleaſure and ſurpriſe at this unexpected 
viſit 3 ſaid, he had been in danger of making a 
very long journey, and added, with a ſmile, that 
no man had ever ſet out with leſs inclination; for 


he hated travelling alone, and this was the only 


journey he could ever take, without wiſhing ſome 


of his friends to accompany him. He rejoiced, 


Phyſicians, in great danget z but his complaint 


i; 
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est il bete r on to Paris.” Bt 
tell then ediiinued he, „ e nue ten 
| «thouſand quetfitns 46" Al bit ler ug! Yake _ 
its du bider; Eu bien, donde ous dotic 
ade touvelles 40 Pf F On neus 4 dit que 
*r vod ayiez paſſe" par lu cerechonie de Ia Fan- 
„e toufle. Ne poutrot on pas pendre au tra- 
W gique utie Tce ein bela chez vous off 1e 
Saint Pete ph Fg. ut Une Habytinivins de 
«6 NN AN fore 1 ON take” any 
_ 'chatited'to | turn my eyes upon 4 petfon : 
©... whom 1 had not befote obſerved; who fat very 
__ gravely upon a chair in a corner of the room, - 
{- 5 latgi ge perivig in full dreſs upon his head. 
5 bil 5 3 ee e i 200” 
i forprile at the Fight 
N of this K after a Vel, hearty fit 
of Hugnlet, begs 0 patch for not having ir. 
quced the fo0ner t6 that gentlemat (who was no 
'*thet than' large 'mankey), and then told 1 Hah 
ke had the honour of being alte ded by a phyſi- 
ian, who Had the re} putati6n'\ of polleſfing 1 0 5 
greateſt Kill, and w who 5 Y A's the no |. | 
1 50 0 {hy door in hp ice. 3 at 4 
ne morning 4 while ne "was N ing 90 5 
tion at is beg: ſide, : this lane mon had 
cat atched hold of 1 his | 585 by. one of hee | 
; 211 inſtantly 1 th "belt — his way. 9 51 
the widow to gh thof of fa "neighbouring houſe, 


rom. which he could not de EN till. 
- the Dis, K vi Ae "pal 


0"; liebe 42 J Tent * 
home Tor Ae e 5 „And never after as 


1 


* 


* * 


1 5 „ r 3 0 0 


preralled on to S ml which had been a5 
fe, much-dugraced, That, enfin, his, yalet,; o 
Whbom the obs belonged, had, ever Ange that 
1. ee obliged t the gulprit, bxNay of puniſh» 
ſit quietly for aß hour gyery; morning, | 
with the periwig on his head. Et pendagt ces 
moments de tranquilité je ſuis hogoré de la fo 
| Ciets du vener able. perſonage, Tben addreſſing 
NE oak to the monkey, 5 Mee mon ani. | 
Ir 


: pour aujourdhui —au plai e vous reger? 
. nd .the ſeryant immediately carried Monſieur le 
out of, ee 50 ſen beit nech { 


A 595 1 NY SE) * "a; 111 14 17 13 77 
+ Afraid that the Marquis might be. the. worle 
fog talking ſo much, 1 attempted to "withdraw, | 
- promiſing to return in the eyeing; but, this 1! 
could nag get him to, comply 5 Be mw 


me, that nothing did him { = pan” as holg- 
ing his tongue; and that, tl ; moſt ive head. 


ach be had ever had in his W Was, owing to his TE 
having been two hours without 3 125 1 
he made, his addreſſes t to Madam de A 

bath 


PPP a 
- — _—_ 111 TE CEE 
P 


all, by n e a Ae . the could 
mY her breath after a fit of {neezing.- 10 $3 
people's diſcourſe, added. he, a ſneeze paſſes 

1 FEE % Mais dans le Ca net etefnel 
1 e r OEO up, virgule. ia 


1 7%. art 


1 . 1 0 7 pls Pe th 
anchon.— He told me, chat his mother h hz 
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ſettled them at her houſe in the - where | 
he herſelf choſe,. of late, to. NY 44 feat one 


"half of the year 3. that Peel was. of great 
eric to, her, in the quality of Neward, and | 
_ the nad taken a "Rrong” affe ction for Fanchon, 
and that both huſhand and Wife were foved and 


| | eſteemed by the whole nei ghbourhogd,. .* «TJ 


«* once,” continued the Marquis, propoſed 


. to Fanchon, en badinant, to make a trip to 
1 Paris, for be muſt be tired bf ſo much ſoli- 


*% tude.” < HaveT not 'my 'huſband ald ſhe, 


6 Your buſband is not e "rejoined 1; 
* your huſband, you know, 4 5 ug 


% What do you think was her anſwer !“ 4 Ele 


5 &* m'a r6pondu,” continued the Marquis, „ Ah, 


« Monſieur le Marquis, plus on ſe loigne igne de. ſoi- 
* 1 


1 ' mbme, plus en s Same du Bealſpuf 


t — Rü! 10 $| 4; _ Nos 14 [#9 


"bo abe progreſs of our converſation, 102 en- 


. quired about the lady to whom he was to have 


been married, When the match, was ſo abrup tl 
broken off by her father. He told me, the 00 
gentleman's behaviour was explained a ſhort t time 


aſter our departure from Paris, by his daughter's 


marriage to a, man of great fortune; but whoſe 


taſte, charaQtr, and turn of mind were eſſentially 
different from thoſe of the young lady. I ſup- 


* poſe then,” ſaid I, © the appeared indifferent 
ec abou bim from „5 ef ing“ © *: Pardonnez A 


40 moi, replied the Marquis, n au | commence: 


* ment elle joua la belle paſſion pour fon mari 


| 13 5 a Tcandalifer le monde, peu 3 a A. elle 


: > 


£ | F: 0 | | # N 


vis 4 br ett, "I xo 


| ee TY "plus, s T3 eee Tur cet article — 4 te 
"deux epour ian; Io, : fortune | E gale, 
5 A prsſent ils $ *amulent A A. ſe chicaner de petites 


115 contradiQions qui jettent plus . 
Fe gs le COMMENF que ik torts decides.” 17 


bin * 


Lalit Did) you ever re re new our kequaintanoe} "A 


4 4:4 Wy 6 


G "In 1 4 * ne pouyois wi 3 ele york 
— © quelques petits . de avoir. traité fi 


* 1 ERP, % 1408 {| eta 14) E 
; Bb . 
5 « And how did you like her, ? ſaid I, « on 
« { farther ee . e eee e 


31 . 1 > S "4. 644 

* . 

1 « * 
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-at.g 
ce Je wi at Ta „ anſwered . tout * 
1 qu on peut ſouhaiter, dans la femme Tun autre.” 


The Marquis, feeling himfelf.; a little cold, 
and riſing from the ſopha to ring for ſome wood, 
| had a view of the ſtreet. O ho,“ cried he, 
looking earneſtly through the window, © re- 
5 -ardez, regardez cet homme“ el 

WE Fön 7 (aid i >| « Cer homme a gros 
e bald he; and while he ſpoke, his 
teeth began to er Ah, Diable, viola. 
% mon chien d' accẽs cet homme qui marche 


1 comme upDi—Di— Dindon, c'eſt Paumonier 
de qu re ment.“ I begged he would allow hims 
{elf to be put to bed, for by this time he was all 


| oyer  ivering' with me violence of the. ague. 5 


e 


i: 


b b ks Ar 
Not, uon ve Felt flem,“! ſaid hes © ff fat 
ve zbſofument que ee. cotite cette Hſtoire. 
„en nome gen ebgteiſte en nettoys—tiett" 
Den nettoyant Fate de mes Toldats;” 
« faiſoit les yeux don & la femme d'un Ca 
% Ca—Caporal=Diantre je ven peux plus. 


„ Adieu, mom amt, Celt la plus laifatte/ hiſt — 


ſpelt demaaber we gen 
Nn ae; 1978 n eine 
He was put ie beg deu, 155 ang the ooẽ, 
below full of ſoldiers, who had come t eriquite* 
after their Colonel. Before I had reached the 
ſtreet, the Marquis's Valet-de=Chambre overtook 
me, le ris ſur la bouche, et les larmes aux eur, 
| a his maſter. . 7 71 deere 
he ſoldiers crowded about us, with „ 
on all their countenances. 1 afſuredthem, there., 
was no danger; that their Colonel would be 
well within a very few days. This was heard 
with every mark of j joy, and they diſperſed, to 
communicate the good news to their ee 


.* Ah, Monſieur, ” -faid. the Valet, addrefiing 
$7 nimſelf to me, a eſt tant aime de ces 2 
"Of _ Gargons! et il merite 11. bien en 1 2: 
Q | LF 'T 
| Next * he looked better, a nl 
uſual ſpirits; the day following, he was fill. 
better; and having taken a proper quantity of 
the bark during the intetval, he had no:return! 
of the fever. As he has promiſed to continue = 
Vol III. Bn 
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the uſe of the bark, in ſufficient doſes, for ſome 
time, and as, relapſes ate not frequent at this 

ſeaſon of the year, I am perſuaded. the affair is 
over, and ihat he wilt gradually a ca | 
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q ELIT Wk e e 

| Fan with 1 1 uſual, the 

Feen Vadks, my leaye, and uſed many 

- obliging expreſſions, which, however you wall] 
ſmile, I am entirely raten to believe, were 

deere for 107 8 { ofw eral ty they Wolks 


1 


2 n 5 | A+. +474 Ps tor 15 1 1873 * 193i: 
"Altho' the pared tongue lick abſurd pomp, -- 4 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow. fawning : ö iv | 
— A ne the "our! be fatierd 7 115 
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e wi was returning, we "Well the muſ ic 
of the troops marching off the parade.— 5 
4 Apropos,” cried he, * How do your affairs 
«po on with your colonies ?” | I faid, 1 hoped 
every thing would be Sb and ſettled very 
ſoon.” 9 125 N 
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2664 Ne TOR vous 1 ta he; . qle ces ; 
e Meſſieurs, pointing to the A e which” 
then paſſed below the window, „ pourroient , 
* entrer pour args Fer a 6g Nan 
ace * 25 5 118191 n Ga 
| 5 0, 16 did'n not lng the ure de a 
ſuch e 28 has +0008 2. N with tber 
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aw aud then ride falling inte r the powe "i 
Nee ON 4 


* - 4 Ta Þ + i g 
9 ; , : f * 14 


WI id ard ho & 0. cs.” 
; 1 ff Me ffieurs font aſſez, peu de chs de votre 
* 2mitis, et auſſi, quand vous aurez L 

45 by” F ils ont tort, ih nes? en ſyiyra pay qye vous \. 
aeg toujabrs.ex raiſon.” „ Allons,” ' conti- C 

bs nyed he, . ſeeing that. 1 looked A. liche ON 

int, hargeurz” then ſeizing my ba 
„ mobs e yous pft, wy ſes. 


. Ra 
een ſans hair 2 OE Se 4 of put 
Are V1 105 n Sol 


| x ſoon after parted with this amiabl e 1. 
3 i in, whoſe gaiety, wit, and agreeable. miners, 
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1008 judge f from my own Jo U „ repre- 
t the character and diſpg tion of at done St. 
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E. * countrymen; 
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"lier a very agreeable journey "by Gray, 
Langres, and 7. we arrived at this capital 
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7, wrt Long 1 aneh n, tate Ent e 
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rar i, 
8 "os, IF e rr en t , 


n «bend gh mee ot no Pake 4 


| To; 1 1 N ee 60 * ES: 39 205% ITE 05 >? 
Arr 1 won i b cert fie 1 
_ my 8 et, as you 'miade'(6 long 4 a har 
Paris e were in Germany, 1 could hot 


thiy 7 1 5 5 obſervatibms on the 

ners of this gay Ge haz! It bas beep Wa” 
that thoſe times are the moſt intereſting to Fs { 
of, 11 were the moſt di agreeable. to live i in. 

ind the laces in which it is moſt agree- 
4 10 N 5 ae thoſe from Mbich ce 
have t the leaſt i inclination to, Write. There, a Art 
ſo many reſources at. Paris, that it alw; 275 fer 
quires a great effort to write letters, of any con- 
ſiderable length, from ſuch a place. This is pe- | 
_ culiarly my caſe at preſent, as I haye the bap- 7 
pineſs of paſſing great part of my. time with Mr. 

A St, whom 1 found at this hotel on 

my arrival. The integrity, candour, and abili- 

tyy of that gentleman's conduct, during a long 
reſidence, have procured him a great number of 
friends in this capital, and have eſtabliſhed a 
character which calumny attempted in vain to 
overthrow. Now that I have reſolution to take 

up my pen, I ſhall endeayour to clear the debt 

for which you dun me fo unmercifully. I own, 

1 am ſurpriſed; that you. ſhould require my 
opinion on the uſes of foreign travel, after pe- 
ruſing, as you muſt have done, the Dialogue 


| -that ſubje&/at-preſent, 1 ſhall give you fay feh- 
timents, ſuch as they are, without farther heſi- 
_ tation; Aver ei of Sifu dent evi 


fert 


— 
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an eminent divine; equally x- 
— or his learning and taſte. But E 
know what: makes you peculiarly ſolicitous on 


Rom t ick wuioh vd ble i ytirels bag en 
> I cannot, help-thinkings that a young man of 
fortune may ſpend) a few years to advantage, in 
travelling through ſome of the principal coun- 
tries of Europe, provided the tour be well-timed, 
and well conducted; and, ee _ une 


part of education can be of uſe 7? ae 


| | 5 Gb A 3817 4 990 118615 ag? I'S 


In a former: letter, E gave my 8 
the plan af education at the publie ſchools. 
land, to any other now in uſe at hotme or 
road. After the young perſon | has; acquired | 
 fundamemal parts of learning, which ate 


of 


Laughs at (choalsy;he will naturally be removed 
to ſome vniverſity. n One of the moſt elegant 


and moſt ingenious writers of the preſent age 
has, in hig Inquiey into the Cauſes of the Wealth 
of Nations; pointed out many deficiencies in 
thoſe ſeminaries. What that gentlemam has. - 


nid oni this ſubject, may poſſibly have ſome ef- 


feQ in bringing about an improvement. But, 
with all their deficiencies, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that no univerſities have produced a 
greater numbet of men diſtinguiſhed for polite: 
literature, and eminent for ſcience, than thoſe of 
England. If a young man has, previouſly; a0 

rann habit „ andi a taſte (far: 
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earning; he will certainly find the means: of m- 


«provethent there; and; without theſe, Iktow not 


where he will make any-progreſs in literature. 
But whatever plan is adopted, whetherthe young 
man ſtudies at the univerſity, or at home with 
private teachers, while he is ſtudying with l- 
gence and alacrity, it would be doing him a moſt 
eſſentia l injut y, to interrupt bim by a premature 
expedition to the Continent} from an idea of 
"Wis achuiring the graces, elegance of manner; or 
any of the accompliſhments which travelling is 
| ſuppoſed to give.” Literature in preferable to „ 
other accompliſhments, and the men of rank who 
poſſeſs it, have a ſuperiority over thoſe who do 
not, lettheirgraces be v hat hey may, which th 
latrer'fec! and ene While they aſſets deſpi if, 
riſe lrg pt tg ot nu e VE) {tk 95 el 1 1 e PR 
an (thr to this plan, a youth, beben 
educated; will ſeldom begin hib foreign tour 


fote the age of twenty IF" it 19'w" year of 18 


| rm eren Rarm. nol 8 


e e eee eee 0e Tarn hs 


Achte is the age, it may be ſaid, W ill let 
men of fortune endeavour to get into Pärlia- 
ment: it is ſo; but if they ſhould remain out of 
Parliament till they area" fe\r-years/older, the 
ey vin of the nation wink Pater ee onus Well. 


ten be 2 Bra 11 eien ie He tw 


— 


t ebenes br tüdpit the tour cadifervagtiit 
the age of twenty, the youth wilkrioty after that 
period of life, attain the modern languages in 
perfection. Nor will he gequire that eaſy man- 
e 'ud-fins addreſs, whicH'are'66) 7 Guught'by 


— 


* 


JW 


— 


„4.ͤ * 


blies of the gay and elegant. This is true ton 
certain. degree; but the anſwer i is, that by. re- 


 "mainingat homes and applying to the purſuits of 


or they will not come at all. They ſometimes 


nterature, vf y make more valuable attain-. 


ments. $f 94.54 10 FT YAHLED ix; vie: 4.0 ee 11 ; 
UN £44, . 25 i; Ae Aigle t 1 15 {4 155 : 
en eee 16 key bent Wc dane 
graces; it is certainly deſirable to poſſeſs them, 
but they muſt come, as it were, ſpontaneouſly, 


appear as volunteers; but cannot be preſſed into. 


any ſervice; and thoſe who ſhew the greateſt 


* 


anxiety about them, are the leaſt Ikely to attain 


them. I ſhould be cautidus, therefore, of ad- 
viſing a young man to ſtudy them either at home 


or abroad with much folicitude. Students of the 


graces are, generally, the moſt abominably af- 
fected fellows in the world. 1 have ſeen one of 


"up make a whole company ſqueamiſu. 


ö Ales 005, ho. 900; Makes: 
Though the pert umillarty of French ohil= 
dren would not become an Engliſh boy; yet it 
merits the earlieſt and the utmoſt attention to 
prevent or conquer that aukward timidity which 
ſo often oppreſſes the latter when he comes into 
company. The timidity I ſpeak of, is entirely 
different from modeſty. I have ſeen the moſt 
impudent doys I ever knew, almoſt con vulſed 

with conſtraint in the preſence of ſtrangers, or 
when they were requited to pronounce a ſingle 
ſentence of civility. But it: was only on ſuch 
occaſions they were baſhful. Rmong their 
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in df thags-of * deſeription puh were liable to 


Haſhfulgeſd, it would be a pity to remove it. 
By although this, quality is diſtin& from mo- 


eſty, it is not incompatible with it. Boys of 


the moſt modeſt, and moſt amiable diſpoſition are 
Flten querwhelmed with it; from them it ought 
to be removed, if it can be done, without en- 
dangering that modeſty, which is ſo great an or- 
nament to youth, and indeed to every period of 
life. This, ſurely, may; be done in England, as 


» 


( 


Well as in any ather country ; but it is 8 


neglected: many conſider it as à matter of no 
importance, or that it will wear off by time. 
Me {ee it, however, often annihilate, and always 
impait the effect of the greateſt and moſt uſeful 


tion is, to habituate a boy to behave with mo- 
deſty, but without reſtraint, and to retain the full 
dannen a all OT n ee 


talents. After the care of forming the heart by 


the prineiples of benevolence and. integrity, per- 
haps. one of the moſt important parts of educa- 


w_ x datein, . that 408 and alone of | 


manner, which. travelling is ſuppoſed to beſtow, 
and that the young gentleman may become per- 
fectly maſter of the modern languages, ſome 
have thought of mixing the two plans; and, in- 
Read of allowing him to proſecute his ſtudies at 
bome, ſending him abroad, immediately on bis 
coming from ſchodl, on he ſuppoſition that, with 
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ue aſſiſtance of à tutor and foreign — 
he will proceed im the Ttudy of | philofophy, ad 
| ther branches of literature; during the three or 
four years which are employed in the uſual tour. 

It will not be denied that a young man who 

has made good uſe of his time at ſchool and at 
| the univerſity; whothavacquired ſueh a taſte for 

ſcience as to conſider its purſuits as a pleaſure, 
and not a taſk, may, even during his travels, mix 
the ſtudy of men with that of books; and conti- 
nue to make in the latter, when the 
greater part of his time is-dedicated to the for- 
mer. But that ſuch a taſte will, for the fſt time, 
ſpring up in the breaſt of a boy of ſixteen. or {e- | 
venteen, amidſt the diſlipation, of theatres, e- 
views, proceflions, balls, and we r wien 
things the leaſt e = 


Mfrs . ei do tr] 
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* Others, who > think lig FR of the icaport importanee 
of what N cal | ſcience. | to A Joung man | 
of rank and fortune, ill contend, that a knows 
10k of hiſtory, which they admit. may be 

uſe even to men of fortune, can ir taioly y.be 

acquired during the. years. of travelling. But 
what ſort of a knowledge will it be which a boy, 
in ſuch a ſituation, will acquire? Not that Which 
Lord Bolingbroke calls philoſophy, teaching by | 
examples, a proper conduct in the various ſitua» 
tions of public and private life, but merely a ſuce 
ceſſion of reigns, of battles, and fieges, ſtored up 
in the memory without refleQion or application. 
NY mem . whom a ſtrong 
* 1 1s eres * 


* 


1 rating very ee 5 one of his compant- - 
| ons expreſſed much ſurpriſe. at his knowledge, 
and wondered how he had laid up ſuch a ſtore. 

hy, truly,” replied he, with frankneſsz ic it is 
© all owing to my bungling blockhead of a valet, 
©: who: takes up ſuch an unconſcionable time in 
. erde my hair, that I am glad to read to 
keep me from fretting; and as there are no 
« news- papers, or magazines, to be had in this 
Cl country, I have been driven to ee. which 


| nnen mie rel + wil” 50 Vi {$i my 


8 "But % it Tacetinigs happens, that Joung men 
Und abe fat behind "hel contemporaries in every 
Kind of Niterature, are wonderfully advanced. in 
knowledge of the town, ſo as to vie with. 
| the oldeſt profeſſors in London, and endanger | 
their own health by the ardour of their applica- 
tion. The ſooner ſuch premature youths are 
ſeparated from 1 the connections they have form- 
ed} in the g netropolis, the better; and as it will 
aly to perſuade, them to by: in any other 
f Great Britain, it will be neceſſary to 

end them abroad. But, inſtead of being carried 
to courts and capitals, the bell plan for them 
will be, to fix them in forme pe town of 
France or Switzerland, | where they may have 
# chance of improving, not ſo much by new at- 
tainments, as by unlearning « or e what 
they have already acquired. e 


N man has di his! 550 
to advantage at a publie ſchool, and has 


— 


* 


He will ſremmenkipdmareatiarge, and in um 
her leſs ſituations and points of view, in which they 
cannot appear in Great Britain, or any one coun+ 
* neee, 5 

tries, his wind wilt be enlarged · He will be es- 


hemployeg in their 
op their gyn proper 
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continued. his application. to various branches uf | 


| Fiencetillche age of twenty, you aſk, what e 
tze advantages he is. rern pee n. e 
; ie e 1 ata at TEE it N 


Of d eiten n ae „Hin 97908 lia 


bled 


Ithe theoretical notions be may haye 
formed of h 


n nature, by the practical knows 


f ledge of men. contemplating their various f | 
in. actian, as 


religions: Jv, and government, ,, 
it were, and obſerving the effect they produce 
on. the minds and characters of the people, he 


| | mill be able ta form a juſter eſtimate of their va - 5 
lie than otherwiſe. he eculd have done. Ale n 


N natives of other countries, not as he ſees 
them in England, mere idle ſpeQators, but buſi 


AW charaQers, as tors 
roye in the knowledge of eee of 
Eneliſhgen only, but of men in general ; he 

will ceaſe. to be, deceived either by the varniſh 

with which, men. are apt to heighten. their own 
actions, or the, dark colours; in which they, top 


often, paint thoſe of others. He will learn to 


diſtinguiſh the real from the oſtenſible motive of 
men's 7 and behaviour. Finally, by being 
received with hoſpitality, conyerſing familiarly, 


de e e e e N 


4. 40 n As: be 


: debian Rr IE 
mies ör in ſotme unf vsutabie point ef biete te 
| ſphere of his benevolence and gobd- Will t6 His 


2 brethren of mankind will gradually enlarge. In 
friendſhips extending beyond the limits of his 
own'country,” will: embrace Tharw@ters congehial 


with his on in other nations. Seas, thduft! 
tains, weer, are geographical boundaries; but 
never limited the good-will or eſteemn A te 


in France frem his ae Jobchf yet dhl 
alſo van in dame dates un imptovedt. 
Nen 343081 trained ** erer 10 bel 
ns Hi pe he. ay be of the Ydvans 
| ages enjoyed by the people of England, he will 
fre theharſhnefs and impropriety of 
natives of other countries with «tt oftentatious 
 bnunieſation'-6f thoſe advantage g He wil per: 
ceide hoe odious theſe travellers Make them 
ſelves, who laugh at the keftgioh, ridicille tlie 
euſloms, and infulr the police of the countrive 
through which they paſs, and ho nevet fail to 
inſinuate to the inhabitants that they are all ſlaves 
and bigots. Such 'bold Btitons we Have ſome- 
times met with, fgbg" their way through Eu- 
rope, who, by eit continua broftg and difputes, 
would lead one to imagine that the angel of the 
Lord had pronounced o each of them the fame 
denunciation which he did on Ihmael the fon of 
Abraham, by his handmaid Hagar. And be 
« will. de a wild man, and his hand will be 
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| liberal mind. As for his manner, though it Win 
probably not be ſb janty as if he had been. bred 


in fükting the 


FEES? 
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5 — ſhould creep inte — eight and 


all the powers in Europe againſt Great. Britain, 


be ſees, many 
vity in, ſpite. of .achirrary government, an indo · 


Pbic ſentiments amidſt bigotry and ſupesſtitianz 
ouſt naturally bave the. higheſt gee for ſuch 


charaRers, - and allow; them more merit tban 
thoſe, even of bis mm country, who think and = 
act in the eee 


444 8 
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825 ſpending a few years abroad, will 


Sratify a natura, and laudable. curioſity, and paſs 


a certain portion of bis life in an agreeable man- 
net. He will form. an acquaintance with that 
boaſted. nation, whoſe. ſuperiar, taſte and polite» 
neſs, are | univerſally. acknowledged ; whoſe fa · 


ſhions, and language are adopted. by all Exrope 3 


and who, in ſcience, power, and commerce, are 
the riyala of Great-Britain. He will have op- 
portunities of obſerving the political conſtituti- 
on of the German empite; that complex body, 
formed by a cqufederacy of princes, eccleſiaſ- 


tic, and free, cities, comprehending countries of 


vaſt extent, inhabited hy. a hardy race of men, 


diflinguiſhed: for; ſolid ſenſe and integritfs, 8 
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deſpre the gets cleor of her unbsppy eenteſt ut 

America. A young man, whoſe mind has bee 

formed as it ought, before he goes abroad, Wen 
indiviquals preſerve perſonal. digs 


pendant mind amid(t poverty, liberal and philoſo- 


| theſe, advantages, 3, ee 8 
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maintain them; and the folders hb cd 
them, equivalent to che vaſt ex pete of money, 
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withouv having equalled their ſprighitlier neighi- 
bours in Works of taſte ae e av = 


ſhown'what prodigious efforts of application the 
rn obeys bre in the ſeveieſt And 


ſliecaſt amuſing ſtudies; and whoſe'ufmice exhibit 


at preſent the moſt perfect models of mili 


diſcipline.” In contemplating theſe, he WII —4 
turally conſider, whether thoſe armies tend moſt 
to tlie aggrandzement of the Monarch, or fo 


defend of preſerve any thing to ee ec who 
nps 


and the ſtill greater quantity * miſery which 
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" Yieming. the remains 5 Roman taſte and 


; magnificenee, he will feel 'a' thouſand ertibtivas 


bf chelmoſt mereliit dat re; while thoſe Wod'ſe 
minds are not, like his, | fibre with * 'claflichl 


knowledge, gaze with taſteleſs wonder, or phleg- 


matic indifference 7 and, excluſive of thoſe. mo- 


 numents/6f antiquity, he wil naturally” fire 


to be acquainted with the preſent inhabitants of 
a country, which at different periods Has pro 
duced men who, by one means of Another, have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves ſo eniinently from their 
contemporaries of other nations. At one pe- 
riod, having ſubdued the world by the wiſdom 


aud firmneſs of their couneils, and the difeiplin- 


ed vigour of their armies, Rome del r ode 


| 5 ſeat of empire, learning, and the atts. 10 
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| ſame country, bringing in her train one, 1 
Painting, Sculpture, and Muſie, all of which Hill 1 
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empire, of a more eee ee 10 
© RA ite ruins, artfully; extending ite „ i wt 
_ fluence over the minds of meny till the! Pins: + wt 3} 
_ of ;Furope were at length as much controlledby* 0 
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. Commergs ao, which rapine ach flanges: | 


| had frightened from Europe, returned? and” | 10 ir 


joined with: Superſtition in drawing the fehle? 


4 hg the neighbouring nations 10 Italy. An, 
at ſubſequent period, Learning, burſting” 5 


through the clouds of ignorance which ober- 


ſhadowed mankind, | again ſhone. forth in the 


have been cultivated: with the | greatel} . 
and the three laſt brought, by the inhabitants” | | } 
of this country, to a degree of excellence un- ff 
| equalled by the natives of any other country 
of the world. When to theſe conſiderations | 
we add, that there is reaſon to believe that this 
country had arrived at a great degree of pere 
feclion in the arts before the beginning of the”: 
Roman republic, we are almoſt tempted to be 
lieve, that local and phyſical cauſes have à co 
ſiderable influence in rendering the mind more 


acute in this country of Italy, than any bete 


keg and that if the infinite political diſadyan» - bY 4 
under which it labours were removed, | || 


and th whole of this. peninſula united in one Ret in 


State, it would again reſume | its TIT over 
other nations. * 
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- Laſily;\by viſiting other:countries; 4 ca 
of:Great-Britain will acquire u greuter eſteem 
than ever: ſor the conftitution of hi] Freed! 


the bleſſings and advantages which his coumtry- 
men enjoy, do not flow from their ſupetiority- 
in wiſdom, courage, or virtue, over the other 
of the world, but, in ſome degree, frem 

the peculierity of their ſituntion it am iflandy! = 
and above all, 2 and'\equitable| 


laws which eure property; tat inild yo 


tocits:cwii-exertions, | Varel es by thoſe ar- 
bitraryy capricious andimpolitie ſhackles, "which 
_confite and weaken' its nobleſt endeavours in 
amal every other country of the world; This 


abimates induſtry; eteates fertility, and ſcatters 
plenty over the boiſterous iſland of Great-Hri- 


tain, with à profuſion unknown in the 'neigh-" 
bouring nations, who behold! with aſtomſhment 
ſuch; numbers of Britiſh ſubjects, of both ſexes, 
and of all ages, roaming diſcontented- through / 
the lands of deſpotiſm, in ſearch of that hap- 


pineſs, which, if ſatiety and the wanton reſt⸗ 


leſſneſs of wealth would permit, they have 2 
much en meren . nn in u owns 
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